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MANCHESTER, Saturday, May 29th. 








}Vower L A WASHING 
MACHINE, 

|| A very useful and popular Family Machine, price £3 10s. ; 
|| with newly-improved India-rubber Wringer, extra strong, 
|| £5. 128. complete.—See Catalogue. 





| BRADFORD & CO., Cathedral Steps, Manchester. 


}yow EL EF COMBINED 
| WASHING, WRINGING, & MANGLING 
I MACHINE, 

|| Price £8, 8s, ; efficient, simple, and of acknowledged supe- 
|| riority.—See list of prize medals awarded. 

BRADFORD & CO., Manchester and London, 





| BRADFORD'S WRINGING 
AND MANGLING MACHINE, 


i With improvements, perfect as a Wringer, unequalled as 
i| aMangle CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER. 


‘THOCIPEDE MICHAUX 


| TeCOMPAGNIE PARISIENNE beg toinform the 
} wility and gentry that their celebrated Velocipede 
|) Michaux will for future bear the title of COMPAGNIE 
|| PARISIENNE, in addition to the word Michaux, on 
| tach machine, without which none are genuine. 


| §& DAWSON, Junr., 
Parsonage Chambers, 56, DEANSGATE, 


| MANCHESTER, 





Isour only authorised Agent for Manchester and district. 





| 8, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 
| Opposite Brooks’ Bank. 

\{ ‘ALDERBANK, SMITH, & CO., 
i (From Kenpat, Mitne, & Co.’s,) 
|CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 

| Respectfully announce that they have OPENED the 
| above Premises with a select Stock of 


CABINET FURNITURE 
{ UPHOLSTERY, &c. &c. 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


From the best manufacturers only. 
4s INSPECTION is RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 


%, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Opposite Brooks’ Bank. 





SHIRLEY & HIL L, 
Tailors and Habit Makers, 
§, MARKET STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 
Vatstone Buiidings, 


VICHY WATER. 


36s, per Case of 50 Litre Bottles. 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY 
OF VICHY, 


Under the control of the State, have the 
honour to announce that the GENUINE 
WATERS can be had from their 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


James Smith & Company 


26, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
11, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
28, High Street, Birmingham. 


. 





Grant & Co.’s Trousers, wu, 18/- 
Grant & Co.’s Truers and} ot, 17/6 
Grant & Co.’s Brighton Coat, 20/- 
Grant & Co.’s  Showernroof 17/5 
Grant & Co,’s Boys’ Suits from 8/- 
Grant & Co.'s Youths’ Suits ,, 15/- 

GRANT & CO. 


TAILORS, CLOTHIERS, & OUTFITTERS 


136, DEANSGATE, 
CORNER OF BRIDGE STREET. 


HATS, HATS, HATS. 
TT 
Stanley’s Patent Silk Velvet Hats, 


Price 8s. 6d, to 15s. each. 
Also Fashionable FELT HATS, as. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each, 


ROBERT STANLEY, 
PATENTEE, 
240, Deansgate, Manchester. 


VELOCIPEDE MAKERS 
Can be supplied with 

WHEEL TIMBER of the finest description 
(Bent Rims, White Hickory Spokes, Saddles, &c.) at 
THURMAN’S BENT TIMBER WORKS, 
New Wakoefield-st., Oxford-st. 


WM. JAS. WRIGHT, 
TATLOR, 
58, LOWER KING STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invites his Friends and the Public to 
inspect his very choice Stock of Spring Goods. 


WM. JAM. WRIGHT, 


Schneider und Hutmacher, 


58, LOWER KING STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


e:sucht héflichst die-Deutchen Herren in Man- 
chester, und Umgegend sein Grosses Lager in 
gewiahten Fruhlings- Waaren anzusehen. 


WILHELM BRAUN, Vorschneider, 

















Price One Penny. - 


‘IS LG0UVW “G¢ “SLVH ONILVILNIA UNGLVd MAN S.0NVdsQH 














HATTER, 


IY CAVANAH 


BOUTMAKERER, and 


UrFlrTés, “Naniber Kleven,” 
KENNESf’S and CHRIS?Y'S HATS. 


Oxford-s., (St. Peters). Agent for LINCOLN and 


Walking, Dress. & Sword Sticks, Canes, Umbrellas; Knapsacks, Portmanteaus, 
,) Valises, patchels, Bags; Mackintoshes, Uvercoats, Rugs, &c., in great variety. 
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THE NATIONAL VELOX COMPANY, 


FREE TRADE HALL, 






i 





MANCHESTER. 








to comme 


| In order to keep the attendance oank ‘oo NATIONAL VELOX COMPANY charge Siapeaie for admission, which is returnatl 
A VELOCIPEDE RACE & TOURNAMENT will be held on SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEx?, 


THE NATIONAL VELOX COMPANY beg to| 
announce that they have OPENED the immense basement of the | 
FREE TRADE HALL, for the SALE and HIRE of thei! 
Patent Two-wheeled VELOCIPEDE, the “ VEtox,” which is 
cheaper, and in many respects better than those of other makers’ 
Purchasers of the ‘‘VELOx” are allowed the free use for practice, 
until perfect, of the Great Hall (nearly a quarter of an acre jn! 
extent), and the National Velox Company will also HIRE Veloc. 
pedes, by the hour, to the general public, at a small charge 
Gentlemen who have bought other makers’ Velocipedes, and re.| 
' quire practice, will do well to avail themselves of this Opportunity, | | 
ee as they will have a perfectly level floor, great space, allowing the | 
iil highest possible speed to be attsined, and seclusion. 








—————— ee ! 
























to those hiring Velocipedes. 






Particulars and entry on application. 


nce at 2-30. 














Tur Drama :— 


N ORRIS & BROWN, 
} 


AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS, 


| 3, = 


Manche 


th King-s 
hester 





treet, 


D, Atonzo Morris. 
C, J. Brown, 





The Spninx of Saturday next will contain 
'TO ERIN’S ISLE: 


BY EDWIN WAUGH. 





| FIRST ARRIVAL IN THE CITY. 
| Just received, a Consignment of the 
| 


Australian Meat Company’s 
READY-COOKED 


Mee TOM & BEEF, 


LD WITHOUT BONE 


In 61b. TINS, at 3s. 94, per TIN, 


J. W. SCOTT, FAMILY GROCER, 
276, DEANSGATE. 


TINT! TRADE SUPPLIED. 





THE 
“MAIN” PRINTING OFFICES, 
37, OXFORD STREET, 
PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER. 


J. G. KERSHAW & CO, 





Execute orders in every department of 
ENGRAVING, 
AND 


LETTERPRESS and LITHOGRAPHIC 
P RIN’ r ING I. 


AC ‘COU N’ rr BOOKS 


Kept in Stock or ruled to any pattern and made 
to order. 





Every Saturday, price One Penny. 


THE SPHINX, 


A Journal of Humour and Criticism. 
Art, Music, the Drama, Literature, Society, 
and Current Events. 


———— 


The SAinx is published every Friday at noon. The 
earlier numbers (1 to 32) are out of print. Copies of 
Nos. 33 to 40 may be had on application to the pub- 
lishers and printers, Messrs. J. G. Kersnaw & Co., 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS during APRIL and MAY. 


3. A Walk to Rostherne. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE MANCHESTER STAGE :— 
6. Actors and Managers. 
7. Jim Browne; Marie Wilton. 
8. The Leclereqs and the Paynes. 








After Dark at the Royal. 

The Amateur Actors at the Athenzum 
The Xing o Scots at the Prince's, 
Miss Bateman. 

Mr. Bandmann as Hamlet, 

Mr. Phelps. 


Descriptive AND MISCELLANEOUS Papers:— 


Ruy 


On the Rialto: The Preston Strike. 
Crossing Swords with H.M.’s Inniskillings, 
The American Snob, 

Widows. 

Umbrellas, 

A Study of Tennyson. 

A Seance with the Spiritualists. 

Good Friday on the Bowdon Line. 
The Blind Asylum Chapel. 

Young Lady Friendships, 

Premiers and Pugilists. 

The Silver Teapots. 

A Startling Coincidence. 

A Bicycle Race at the Free Trade Hall 





mrs, SONGS, AND BALLADS:— 


The Lay of the Law Student. 

In an Attic. 

The Man Himself (Sensation Music Hall Song) 
The Hurt Gold-digger. 























































Tue Ciuss or MANCHESTER :— Bad Language. , |= 
win Cnidmiianii Miss Lydia Becker and Mrs. Cassidy. 
o ee : Whit-week and the Sunday Schools. 
2. The Union. || 
The Albert Blackballs and Bankers. E 
3 ; Lancashire Worthies: I. John Byrom } 
ees Gymnastics Again: Another Death. Sole 
Ho.iipay Notes :— Lords and Commons. 
‘ — . May-Day at Knutsford. De 
ng pe at The Cumbrian and Wesemred Wie 
“4 3 y , F A Book of Confessions. ry 


St. Patrick's Day. Ta 
ar The Happy Days of Childhood. LE 
“HURC -HERS [— The Bank Clerk to his Bicycle. 4 
a AND ee — Sir Wright and the Bey: By out Bab Ballads ts 
The Rev. W. A. O'Connor. / Der Boet’s Barty (after Hans Breitmas). 
Sunday Evening with the Secularists. 
A Morning with the Unitarians (Rev. W. Herford). 7 
A Morning with the Swedenborgians (Rev. J. Hyde). Town TALk AND MISCELLANIES. ae 
Taking Holy Orders under Bishop Lec. 
A Children’s Chapel. Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchest i 
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- NATHANIEL GOULD & CO. 
3, Market Place, T T 7 260, Deansgate, 
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be Oxford-st., | By 2W) 107, Rochdale-rd. 











VELOCIPEDES. 


tt 


THE BEST 


French & American Two- Wheelers, 


AT 


112, PUR SERe STREET. 


TWO SPACIOUS ROOMS FOR PRACTICE. 


Vv E L O C IPEDES! 
JOHN FLETCHER & SONS, 


PATENTEES OF 


- VELOCIPEDES OF THE BEST CONSTRUCTION and WORKMANSHIP, 


a —————— ——= 


EAGLE FOUNDRY, CLOWES “STREET, | CHAPEL STREET, 
SALFORD. 

















A _ LARGE ROOM FOR FRR. INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN 1 TO PURCHASERS. 














RUPTURES. DAN’S. ‘DAN’S. schon JOHN SLACK, 
| EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 CARVER AND GILDER, 


Was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor and —— EGS to draw attention to his celebra- 


Sole Maker of the I E an B . E R ted manufacture of CHIMNEY GLASSES, which 
D IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. ; for purity, stability, design, and genuine gilding, cannot be 
formity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Elastic Drawn from the Ice Chest, to be had only at surpassed in England; prices as low as such an article can 


Stockings, and other Invalid Applianecs. be produced for—from £4 to £30. Window Cornices in 





*, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. D A IN ‘ S Py every style; genuine gold, 4s. to 12s. per foot. Picture 
wae 7 Frames of every patternand price. J. S. would also men- 
(GARDEN HOSE, with BRASS WORK 5, St. MARY Ss GATE. tion his very superior work in Re-gilding, for which he 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. will be glad to give estimates, and will guarantee its 








in lit Needlework neatly fiamed, Artists 
PSHING STOCKINGS, TROUSERS| JV. HAYWARD, tt a Ale 


Hs AND BOOTS, ‘For several years Manager to the late 17, LEVER STREET, Piccadilly. 
__H. STATH AM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. firm of Scheles & Co.) 








LEXIBLE HOS wy ° 
Tey Tg, Jay Ros Sener an Uni Window Blind Mannfacturer| LYONS’ INKS. 
oe 6, JOHN DALTON STREET, sone gah Pat 1075 a, 

















T= INDIA-RUBBER SPONGES MANCHESTER. LYONS’ Blue-black Writing and Copying INKS, 
eng ote RUBBER CORKS have only to be oS ye Nee ie LYONS’ Red, Blue, and Black INKS. 
. STA Hays iPreciated and adopted. Also Extra Strong Copying INKS, to give Six Copies. 
THAM & CO,, 11, Corporation-street. Sun-Shades of every description made to order. | Sold by all Stationers.—Depot, Fennel-st. Manchester. 


ieee 
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129, Oldham-st., Manchest 


May 29, 1869, |} 


——— 





R. WALMSLEY, sanumoturor of LEVER & CHRONOMETER WATOHES, 


THE SPHINX. 
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ESTABLISHED 1843. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—GREAT OUTFIT ESTABLISHMENT, | 


125 & 127, OLDHAM STREET. 


HOMAS PEEL takes this opportunity of thanking his patrons and the public generally for 
their kind support during the zo years he has been in business, and begs most respectfully to submit the following prices, 


Having hac 32 years’ experience in the Underclothing Manufactures, will be a guarantee for goods worthy of the 
pre-eminence to which his establishment has attained. 


| 
} 


| 
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G. R.ALLINSON, General Manchester Warehouse 
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LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING Depariment. 


Long Night Dresses, in dozens, half dozens, or singly, 
as. 64d. to 8s. 6d 


| Ditto, with frills, 2s. gd., 38. 6d., 5s. to ras. 





| Ditto, insertion, 2s. 11d., 3s. 6d., to 8s. Gd. 


Ditto, Needle Work, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 5s. 6¢., 68. 9d., 78. 6d., 
8s. 6d., 105. 6d., 155., 205., 255., 305., 405., 505., to 6os. 
each. French and English Designs. 


LADIES’ CHEMISES. 


Plain, 18. 3d., 18. 6d., 18. 9d., 2s., 28. 6d., to ss. 

Frills, 1s. 11$d., 28. 6d., 2s. r1d., to 6s. od. 

Needle Scollop, 1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., 28. 11d., 38. 9d., to8s. 6d. 

Fancy Stomacher Fronts, 1s. r1}d., 2s. 6d., 3S. 6d., 5s. 
78. 6d., 108. 6d., 155., 205., 305., tO 50s. 


LADIES’ CALICO & TWILL BODIES. 
Plain, 1s. 3d., 18. 6d., 18. ro}d., 18. r1}d., 28. 6d., to 3s. Gd. 
Trimmed, 1s, 11}d., 28. 6d., 38. 6d., to 15s. 

CAMESOLS. 
Mull Muslin, 1s. r1$d., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 


Fancy Fronts, as. 11d., 38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 
gs. 6d., 12s. 6d., 155., 225., tO 50s. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. 


Plain and Hem, 15., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d, to 1s. 11d. 

Seven Tucks, 1s. 4}d., 18. 6d., 1s. 11d., to 2s. 6d. 

Ten Tucks, 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., to 5s. 

Needle Scallop, 1s. r14d., 25. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
108. 6d., 155., 178. 6d., 218., to 25s. 

Insertion, 18, 11d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
105., 155., tO 255. 


LADIES’ LONGCLOTH PETTICOATS. 


With Tucks, 1s. 64d., 15. 11}d., 25. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s. to 10s. 6d. 
With Insertion, 2s. r1}d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s., 8s. 6d., to6os. 
With Flouncings, &c., 4s. 11d., 7s. 6d., 108. 6d., 155:, 


218., to gos 
With Frill 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., to 45s. 


FLANNEL PETTICOATS. 


Lancashire, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 7s. 6d., to 10s. 6d. 
Saxony, 6s. 11d., gs. 11d., 125., 155., to 42s. 


Coloured, ditto, 5s. r1d., 7s. 6d., 105. 6d., 16s. 6d., to 36s. 


Silk, Satin, Eider Down, Arctic, and a great variety of 
Fancy Skirts, at nominal prices, 


LADIES’ NIGHT CAPS. 


Several Hundred, French Manufacture .. 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto London wih 
Ditto London, with Needlework ...... 
0 Se Fee Sear eS See 
BPE sn 40. ce:00:00 06 coceceesdeteeecececutie. Ob 
PD sacne 00.06.8600 6000 -- 18. 6d, to 28.6d 
SUI ts nik: ace eth ac Shee hie aie 
SN os hd crew anand se eb eine 
Great Variety of Sleeping Nets. 


LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS. 


Printed Cambrics, 3s. r1}d., 4s. r1d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d. to 25s. 
Ditto, Flannel, 10s. r1d., 155., 215., 305., to 458. 

Ditto, Cashmere, 505., 60s., 805., to 1408. 

White Muslin, 14s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 25s., to sos. 


TOILET. 


Flannel Jackets, 7s. 11d., 9s. r1d., to 18s. asd. 
Muslin, ditto, 5s. 11d., 8s. a1d., 158., to 305. 
Printed Cambric, ditto, 2s. 11d. to 7s. 6d. 


LADIES’ FLANNEL, MERINO|DRAWERS, 


Etc., Ete. 
White and Scarlet Saxony Drawers..s5s. 11d. to 148. 6d. 
Welsh Flannel ........seseseee «+068. and. to gs. ard. 
SwOD DOWB coc cccccccccccccscccsesGtt C6 te Ga 6d, 
Cwill ...cccccserececcecccevcerecsss@® 6d. to 78. 6d. 
SPRUNG cbs 6-00 seacenas cccscceee@S. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
Lambs’ Wool a. cece se cececceeee s+ $% 60.00 8s, 6d. 


ithd 


28. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 





SINGLETS. 

Serre are — e 
eS eee | Fe ee 
RE WHOSE ccccccccccecscossececs Sh GG Ee 
Merino Vests and Drawers, complete. 10s. 11d. to 15s. od. 


LADIES’ HOSE. 


Thread, German make, 1s. 3d., 15. 6d., 28., to 2s. 6d. 
Ditto, English ditto, 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., to 3s. 6d. 
Silk, 5s. 11d., 7s. 6d., to 16s. 6d. 
Cotton, 3}d., 84d., r1}d., to 3s. 6d. 
Merino, 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d., to 5s. 
Lambs’ Wool, 1s. 6d., 2s., to 4s. 6d. 
These are from the most celebrated Makers. 


BABY LINEN. 


Infant Shirts, 4}d., 6d., 73d., 84d., rod., rx4d., 1., 18. 2d., 
1s. 4d., 18. 6d., 1s. od., 25., 28. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 

Cotton Binders, 44d., 6d., 8d., 10d., 18., to 2s. 

Flannel, 1s., 1s. 6d., 25., to 2s. 6d. 

Flannel Barrows, 1s. 11}d., 2s. 3d., 28. 6d., 35. 6d., 5s., 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158., to 25s. 

Long Petticoats, 1s. 6d., 18. gd., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., 
7s. 6d., 105., to 15S. 

Night Caps, 44d., 6d., 7}d., ro}d., to 5s. 

French Cambric Caps, as., 25. 6d., 38., to 15s. 

Hair Cord Gowns, 1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s. to 10s. 6d. 

Calico Night Gowns, 1s., 18. 3d., 18. 6d., 18. r1}d., 2s. 6d., 
38. 6d., 58., to 6s. 6d. 

Monthly Robes, 3s. r1d., 4s. 11d., 58. 6d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
10S., 15S., 17S. 11d., 215., to £6. 10s. each, 


INFANT CHRISTENING Department. 


CHRISTENING ROBES, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
9S. r1d., 155., 25S., 30S., 405., 505., to 160s, 

FRENCH MERINO CLOAKS, braided, quilted, and 
trimmed, all of great beauty, 8s. 6d., ros. 6., 12s. 6d., 
158., 185. 6d., 215., 258., 308., 405S., 605., 9OS., to 1705. 

BEAUTIFUL HOODS and HATS, in CASHMERE, 
Silk, Velvet, and Felt, 1s. 44d., 1s. r1}d., 2s. 6d., 
38. 6d., 58., 75. 6d., 108., 125. 6d., 15S., to 30S. 

SILK and VELVET BONNETS, as. 6d., 2s. r1d., 
s. 6d., 48., 58., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., ros. 6d., to 15s. 

go dozen White Brussels and other Falls, 44d., to 21s. 

Quilted Bibs, 3d., 4d., sid., 64d., 8)d., to 6s. 6d. 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


Round Shirts, 64d., 7d., 84d., ro}d., 15., 28., 35., to 4s. 6d. 
Stays, gid., sid., 64d., 8td., to 2s. rd. 

Calico Petticoats, ro}d., 15., 1s. 3d., 18. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 
Flannel ditto, 1s. od., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 55., to 10s. 6d. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Chemise, Banded, ro}d., 1s., 18. 6d., 25., to 5s. 
Ditto, Fancy Fronts, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 55., to 158. 
Tucked Petticoats, rs. r1d., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., to 15s. 
Ilannel ditto, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., to 18s. 
Drawers, 1o}d., 1s., 15. 3d., 18. r1d., to 10s, 6d. 


BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ Department. 


Day Shirts, 1s. 6d., 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., to 6s. 6d. 
Night ditto, 2s. 6d., 35., 4S., to 5s. 

Linen Collars, 3}d., 5$d., to 7}d. 

Ties, Pocket Handkerchiefs, &c., all largely reduced. 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 


20 dozen Shirts, size, 15}, 2s. 6d., worth 3s. 21d. 
Plain and Fancy Shirts, to sos. 6d. 

Linen Inserting and other Fronts, 5}$d. to 10s. 6d. 
Fancy Ties, at nominal prices. 


FLANNEL DEPARTMENT. 


Lancashire, ro}d., 1s., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., to 1s. 1d. 
Welsh, 1s. 6d. to 2s, 6d 

Imitation, rojd., 1s., 1s. 4d. 

Saxony, rojd., xs., ts. ad., 1s. 4d., to 8s, 





—_——.., 
——— 


CALICO DEPARTMENT, 


500 Pieces 36 inch Lengcloth oe 
50 Pieces ditto ea 
50 Pieces ditto oe ee 
70 Pieces ditto ee vs 
10 Pieces ditto ee ‘ia a 
10 Pieces Twill ditto mm i 

32 inch Longcloth in proportion, 

50 Pieces Haircord Muslin.. ‘ ; 

10 Pieces ditto oe 

10 Pieces ditto 

10 Pieces ditto oe 

5 Pieces ditto ee 

5 Pieces ditto oe 

5 Pieces Fancy Satin Stripe 

5 Pieces ditto os 

5 Pieces ditto ee ‘e ° 
10 Pieees ditto ee os ea 
10 Pieces ditto - os ok 

Soft Cords, 1s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 

so Pieces § Linen Lawns .. a 
20 Pieces ditto 
10 Pieces ditto 
10 Pieces ditto 
20 Pieces ditto 
50 Pieces Nainsook ee aid. 
40 Pieces ditto ot oe es d. 
40 Pieces ditto ee oe a AH 
10 Pieces ditto ‘ es ou 1S. 
10 Pieces ditto # a eo 1S. 4d. 
10 Pieces ditto oe oe +. 1S. 6d, 
10 Pieces ditto oe oe oe 
15 Pieces ditto various, to 
10 Pieces Nursery Diapers a 
to Pieces ditto oe oe 
10 Pieces ditto ue 

5 Pieces ditto ee oe “ 

5 Pieces ditto ee es ee 

5 Pieces ditto * * : 

5 Pieces ditto ee ee + gd 
Napkins, ready for use, 7s. 11d. to 21s. per dozen, 
10 Dozen Towels .. es «  ~— fd. 
1o Dozen ditto ee oe ee «=o 
to Dozen ditto... ee oe a x 

5 Pieces Bird-eye Diapers ee 18, 

5 Pieces ditto ee ee + 1830 

5 Pieces ditto we oe Od 

5 Pieces ditto ee oe ° 2s, 

5 Pieces ditto oe 2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. 


FANCY DEPARTMENT. 


Several Hundred Yards Real ‘Thread Edge, 44d., sid, 
64d., 84d., and rodd. 

Several Hundred Yards Lace, 6}d., 84d, to 5s. 6d. 

Several Hundred Yards Real Valenciennes, sid, 6{¢, 
7id., 84d., to 2s. 6d. 

Real Maltese Collars, 114d., worth as. 6d. 

Ditto Cluny, 1s., worth 2s. 6d. ? 

Ditto, ditto, 1o$d., worth 1s. 9d., in great vanety. 
Real Coifs, real Berthas, real Handkerchiefs, &., vey 
much reduced. ; E 

Honiton Collars, Berthas, Laces, prices will astonish. 

Several hundred pounds’ worth of Imitation Cluny Laces, 
new patterns, low prices. 

Black Falls, Pelierines, Jackets, Berthas, &c. 


SEWED MUSLINS. 


18 Dozen Muslin Tie Handkerchiefs mo | 
50 Dozen Muslin Ties ...... 05+ +s00083 d. a 
A very large assortment of Garibaldi Jackets, from 1%. | 
to 25s. Purchased very cheap. sed, | 
About 15 Dozens Muslir. Chemisettes, nicely wo" 
114d. to 15s. i 
Bodices, Muslin Crossovers, all new this seaso®. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIES 
11 4 half-dozen. 


on 


es ++ 18, 6d. 
+e 1S. 11d. to 3. 


40 Dozen.. oe 

50 Dozen.. . ° 

50 Dozen.. os . 1S. 43d. 

50 Dozen.. oe . 1s. 69d. 

50 Dozen.. eo on 

so Dozen.. oe os 

And so on to os ++ GS 

Ready Hemmed ..1s. 14d. togs. 

Hem Stitched 4d. to 5s. each _ 

Sewed Edgings, Scollops, and Insertions, amounting 
upwards of £2,000. 
Every Article Marked in Plain Figures 








A 
Families supplied. Any length cat (548 High ) 
from the piece at Wholesale Prices, ’ 
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| was a first love—a love at first sight—and we have remained faithful to 
|i. Here the revelation of monntain glory first dawned upon our vision. 


| head, where the lake washes the reedy shore of a pleasant vale that 


| Senery the wild and the pastoral. In the low ground are meadows 


|tow sleep in pools and quiet pebbly shallows, or slide smoothly by 


tobbin mills with old-fashioned water-wheels, and piles of sweet-smelling 


| lowlands fades almost imperceptibly, through the pasture lands of the 
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HOLIDAY NOTES. 


AMBLESIDE AND HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


JEARS have elapsed, no matter how many, since the beauties of 
the English Lakes were first disclosed to our wondering, town- 
accustomed eyes. The remembrance of what then seemed 

Apparelled in celestial light— 

The glory and the freshness of a dream, 
has never left us, and though memory may invest these early impressions 
with “the light that never was on sea or shore,” which comes not again 
however we look for it, we have never ceased to cherish an affection for 
vhat was then and is still—hallowed ground. Every year, save one, 
since that time we have at certain seasons turned our backs upon the 
city, and set our faces, like faithful pilgrims, towards this sacred Mecca. 
Nowhere else in England, within the same area, is there to be found 
sich a varied combination of natural beauty as here. Go where you 
wil within the charmed circle, you cannot go wrong. Certain centres 
of attraction there are, however, and chief among these is Ambleside. 
We must confess to a special fondness for this quaint little town. It 


At Newby Bridge, where the lake empties itself with the Leven, 
Windermere is comparatively tame; midway at the Ferry, or Bowness, 
its loveliness develops and expands; the climax is reached at the Water- 


stretches inland to the mountains that form a glorious background 
veyond. Fairfield, Kirkstone, High Street, Wansfell, and, towering 
above them to the left, the Langdale Pikes stand out in giant array. A 
ile from the head of the lake, on the steep side of Wansfell,-is Amble- 
side, with narrow tortuous streets, and houses perched upon the mountain 
side in picturesque confusion. Here, in the summer season, come poets, 
painters, university men, and sentimental beauty seekers of all kinds, 
wowding its streets with knapsacked pedestrians, post-chaises, and good 
dé-fashioned mail coaches. But around the restlessness of the little 
place, there is always the calm Sabbath rest of the mountains. 

Situate at the threshold_of the mountain region, it combines in its 


where you may walk ankle deep in grass and flowers, by the margin of 
steams whose waters, after leaping in torrents from the mountain heights, 


velvet-moss-clad boulders, until they lose themselves among the water 
lies and sedges that fringe the shores of Windermere. The two main 
feeders of the lake are the Rothay and the Brathay, and, by mutual 
‘rangement in the spawning season, the char go up one stream and the 
out the other. Scattered about here and there on these streams or 
their tributaries, in picturesque situations, are curiously-constructed 


fr wood garnered from the mountain sides. The rich fertility of the 


nn levels and belts of pine woods beyond, to the wilder beauty of 
he mea heather and pearly grey crags that mark the sky-line of 
~ a tops. The houses of the little town straggle out through 
“we i raed of them belonging to wealthy residents, bearing about 
bai m5 $ of elegance and refinement. For the most part these are 
ati ee stone, upon which. the moss and lichens quickly 
ra me occasionally, on rustic dwellings, ferns may be seen growing 
St. M try roofs. Near the centre of the valley is the new church of 
|“~ “ary, the sharply-defined outline of the spire contrasting strongly 





with the curved lines of the mountains around. Here, on Sundays in 
the season, crowded and fashionable congregations of tourists mingle 
with the dalesmen in their worship, and have the additional enjoyment 
of listening to a good man who preaches good sermons, and of joining 
in a well-conducted service. When last we visited the church, an 
incident occurred which forcibly reminded us of De Quincey. In his 
Early Memorials of Grasmere, he relates a story of two poor peasants, 
George and Sarah Green, who dwelt in Far Easdale, beyond Grasmere, 
and who, in a snow-storm, were lost and perished in attempting to cross 
the mountains to their home from Langdale. Meanwhile, for three 
days the family of six children belonging to these people were snowed 
up in their lonely dwelling, unconscious of the death of their parents, 
and it is of the heroism of the eldest, a girl nine years old, im sustaining 
the family during this time, that De“Quincey relates the story. On the 
occasion of our visit, an old man was pointed out as the only survivor 
of the children. He was the youngest of the little circle who suffered 
this sad imprisonment. 

There is enough of natural beauty about Ambleside to tempt the 
tourist to linger through many a day, but there are attractions of 
another kind that increase the interest. The lake district is classic 
ground, and round Ambleside are clustered many literary associations. 
Before it became the resort of the irrepressible tourist, the lake district 
was the secluded retreat of authors, and men of genius of various kinds, 
many of whom dwelt in or near, or were associated with, Ambleside. 
Wordsworth, who has reflected the natural beauty of the district in his 
verse, lived at Rydal Mount, not far away, De Quincey, too, had his 
home for some time of his life at Grasmere, Southey and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, though dwelling at Keswick, were yet associated with 
the neighbourhood through Wordsworth. Professor Wilson lived at 
Ellroy, and Mrs. Hemans at Dove Nest. Hartley Coleridge spent the 
most of his life here, and died at Nab Cottage, which stands on the 
road to Rydal. All these are now gone. The golden age of the lake 
poets is passed, and has been succeeded (mainly on their account) by 
a golden age for innkeepers. Literature, however, is still represented 
by brave old Harriet Martineau, who, in the decline of her days, has 
shut herself from the world in the shady recesses of the Knoll, a plea- 
sant, ivy-covered house, that hides itself from public gaze, by the road 
that leads to Grasmere. 

Pleasant we have found it to wander about the little town and its 
neighbourhood, to loiter on rustic bridge—dive into wooded glens, or 
climb the hill sides, and recall the men who have made it classic ground. 
There is the Salutation Inn, where Professor Wilson was wont to call; 
behind it is a thick copse wood, with velvet turf beneath, and thickly 
interleaving boughs above, with a brawling stream rushing over a stony 
bed, which a little way beyond falls down a height of over a hundied 
feet, and is known as Stock Shyll Force, one of the most charming 
waterfalls in the district. Farther on than this is a little glade, quite 
shut in with trees and hills, where the stream flows in deep lucid pools; 
this was the favourite resort of Hartley Coleridge, who loved the silence, 
and to wonder what pleasure people could find in that noisy fall. Poor 
Hartley, the residents of Ambleside still remember him and his erratic 
modes of life, and strange stories concerning him are still told by those 
who knew him. If he sinned, it was only against himself. His brother 
Derwent has lovingly tried, and to our mind has succeeded, in explaining 
the peculiarities of a nature which seemed by some strange fatality 
to be doomed to go on sinning and repenting to the last. Hartley 
idolised his brother. It is said that when Derwent was preaching, 
whenever a fine passage occurred in his sermon, Hartley would stand 
up in admiration, and gaze around upon the congregation to see if they 
appreciated it also. We have before us as we write, some manuscript 
poems, written by Hartley Coleridge, and which are not to be met with 
in his published works. One of these relates to the ancient custom of 
rush-bearing, which we believe is still kept up on the eve of the last 
Sunday in July, when the village girls walk in procession to the church, 
bearing garlands of flowers with which to decorate it. It would seem 
from the following sonnet that the ladies of the district employ them- 
selves in making these garlands. 


AMBLESIDE RUSH-BEARING. 


It was a sweet reward for mother’s pain, 
A blessing on the hard-wrought father’s care, 
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To see the conscious joy of that young train, 
That were so innocently proud to bear 
Those pretty offerings,—all so fair to see 
Both for their likeness and variety: 
Not half so happy were the Scottish ranks 
Phat marched beneath the nodding morning shade 
Of Birnam wood, and left the mossy banks 
are to the sun, as every little maid 
And rosy lad that, marching, bore on high 
(lad emblems of a bloodless victory. 
Such let us deem them. All things are but symbols, 
Fraught with all truth which loving hearts can give: 
The busy fingers, arm’d with silver thimbles, 
May symbolize the hope by which we live; 
And more contribute to the Saviour’s praise 
Than Idumzean palms or Roman bays. 
Another poem is curious as showing his political views on the 
Ten Hoers Bitz. 
Alas for poor humanity —distrest 
And disappointed when she does her best; 
Woe for the poor, when those that would relieve them 
I‘rom over-toil, of scanty food bereave them ; 
Sad thing it is, for happy child to dwindle 
By twelve hours tendence on the whirring spindle ; 
And sad it is we cannot stop the wheel, 
But we must take a morsel from its meal. 
Say, which kills fastest, seers and doctors shrewd, 
Too much of labour, or too little food ? 
| Hartley Coleridge, as we have said, died at Nab Cottage, beneath Nab 
| Scar. The fitful fever of his life over, he rests beside Wordsworth, 
‘beneath the yews of Grasmere churchyard, with the Rotha with its 
deep and silent pools passing by.” 


A PARLEY ABOUT “*PARLEZ VOUS.” 


PF\HERE are doubtless many of our readers who are able to peruse 
the prose of Thiers or the verse of Beranger, with considerable ease 
and even enjoyment, who, nevertheless, have occasionally found 

themselves utterly unable to conduct an ordinary colloquy in a French 
railway carriage, or to contend in his own language with a Parisian 
cabman who was trying to enforce an overcharge. Now the question 
is, Can a person so situated be said to know French? to which we 
should feel inclined to answer that such a person does know French, 
but only as he may know Latin or Greek, and that, therefore, to him, 
all three languages are alike dead languages, and quite unavailable for 
the purposes of living, talking, active men. The last twenty years, how- 
ever, have made a wonderful difference in the capacity of Her Majesty’s 
subjects for conversing with those of the Third Napoleon, and probably 
in another twenty years no educated Englishman, even if he have 
graduated at Oxford or Cambridge, will fail to speak French with fair 
fluency, if not with idiomatic grace. The well-to-do fathers of this day 
will almost be compelled to sce to this, even if they do it at the expense 
of Rex or King, or the suggestive ‘tupto;” and thus we may not un- 
reasonably prophecy that, by the time the underground railway has 
connected the Lord Warden at Dover with its brother hotel at Calais 
or Boulogne, the passengers will have prepared themselves for that 
great event by speaking indifferently in English or in French. 

How to make ready for this desirable era, must be a question of 
great interest to us all. It has been said that there is no royal road to 
learning; and even if there were, it might still be said that it was a road 
which not all royal personages had succeeded in finding. But there is 
one road direct to the learning of a language, which peasant and prince 
alike pursue, and in which the latter can have no sort of advantage ; we 
mean the lessons in the science of language which they both receive 
fom their nurses, and from their unlearned and yet most expert play- 
fellows. Whereunto shall we liken the spectacle of a great grammarian 
—our dearly beloved Lindley Murray for instance—contemplating day 
by day the structure of etymology and syntax, which little “ tippet and 
sleeves "’ is unconsciously bu.lding up, and which in most instances is 
symmetrically perfect—perfect at all events in agility, if not in grace of 
movement. We have not yet solved the question whether ham or eggs 








had the prior start—at least we think not. Similarly there would conversationalist within the scope of the lessons—and there aan 


appear to be a doubt whether the first start in the science of language 
was due to an early little boy, or to a preadamite Dr. Johnson. Perhaps, 
however, we had better permit this speculation to drop, as it seems 
getting rather warm. But so much we may be permitted to say, that 
if the early little boys got an unfair start, it has been taken out of their 
intellectual ribs by the grammarians during all the succeeding centuries, 

Any gentleman, therefore, who comes forward to try to teach us a 
language, and especially that most charming of all languages for the 
lights and shadows of expression—the French language—and who 
commences by announcing that for the first few months of his experi. 
ment he will say to the great army of grammars “ Procul O procul este 
profani!”’ must be considered the avenger of the juvenile sufferings of 
ages. Yet we have the honour of presenting to our readers, old and 
young, such a Jack the Giant Killer in Mr. Alfred Coignon, of this 
city, whose little book, called the /rench Mastery Manual, has recently 
been published. This gentleman, having had considerable experience 
in tuition in English schools, and having found how hopeless it was to 
struggle on with the French grammar applied raw to the intellectual 





stomachs of his pupils, cast about for a substitute for this stale regimen | 
; . 
which had wearily starved and not nourished so many youngsters. ‘Mr. | 


Coignen conjectured—and, as we think, very sensibly—that if the | 
grammar must be thoroughly comprehended, its rules must have some- | 
thing to feed on and lay hold of before they can be applied at all—that 
it is not given to young minds to take the grammar, as we have remarked, | 
in its crude and raw state. A previous investigator in the same direc: | 
tion, Mr. T. Prendergast, whose admirable treatise called Zhe Mastery | 
of Languages, or the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically, 
we have had the pleasure of reading, and who has the enviable faculty 


of rendering delightfully interesting a rather dry theme, appears to have | 
struck the key note in Mr. Coignon’s mind, which that gentleman does | 
not fail to recognise in his preface to the little volume we are now| 


noticing. In the said preface Mr. Coignon remarks : | 
l 


“It has been ascertained that a child eight or ten years old does not || 
habitually use more than three hundred or four hundred words in his | 
mother tongue, though he may recognise three times that number; yet, | 
with this small stock of words, he is able to speak intelligently and | 
correctly. Soa child who has on this plan thoroughly mastered three | 
hundred or four hundred words of a foreign tongue, has unconsciously | 
acquired all the grammatical constructions and all the sounds of the | 
language, and is in possession of the power of using fluently all the 
dificult parts of that language which no study of grammar, however | 
perfect, could give even to an adult.” 


In these few sentences we have, set forth, the whole scheme To| 
get the first three hundred words of initiatory French, as imbibed by 
little French boys and girls, concurrently with claret and water, and an | 
earlier beverage still, into the heads of young Britons—to get them 
imbibed in all or most of their leading combinations, and in those con- 
structions in which they most differ from our own idioms, is the aim of 
Mr. Coignon’s volume. The Janual, in fact, contains above three | 
hundred words, given in eighteen primary sentences, which have been | 
divided into clauses, each clause constituting a No., or lesson. There | 
is a detailed plan of the lessons, which, of course, we cannot copy, but | 
which is very clearly and systematically defined. By a reference to the | 
volume itself, it will be found how a few very simple sentences may be | 
turned about and varied, so as to bring into play an extensive range of | 
colloquy on familiar topics. But one thing the author rigidly insists | 
upon, viz., that until one clause be thoroughly mastered, the pupil came | 
not be permitted to attack a new one. When the new one Is attacked, | 
the previous lesson is incorporated with it, and so on to the end of the | 
series; by which time—say within three or four months from the-start— | 
the young student is taken to his first header in the French game, 
which, instead of being now a hard and unfamiliar study, is lighted up | 
and made comparatively facile by the previous training in the rhythm 
and construction of the language. We hope it will be by this time | 
quite unnecessary that we should broaden out the idea of this book any || 
further. The plan is admirably adapted for classes, as the mere repels || 
tion of the various sentences must naturally tend to work the sounds | 
and the constructions into the ears and memories of the pupils. The | 
professor's supervision or superintendence is, of course, all essentl 4 
He, in his turn, is compelled to be a tautologist—a species of prattling | 
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consequently, be much shirking of the task. On Mr. Coignon’s system, 
failure will mean either that the teacher is careless or that the pupil is 
_well—we apologise for using the word—a regular muff. Under the 
present system, it seems almost cruel to blame a youngster for not being 
| able, after two years’ so-called French tuition in a British seminary, to 
ask the price of a railway ticket from Amiens to Paris. Indeed, the 
aspirations of British parents scem never to soar so high; they scarcely 
|| expect their boys or their girls to do anything with the French language. 
The French language goes into them, and there it remains, in the re- 
| cesses of their systems; that it should ever come out again is not to be 
thought of. The British parent pays his money like a well-to-do Briton 
|| ought to do, and in paying—* for my boy, sir’’—he discharges his soul 
affluently. So the boy goes to business, and his French goes to pot. 
|| But surely this is very lamentable, because, by Mr. Coignon’s plan, it 
may so easily be remedied. It is not our business to puff either pub- 
|| jishers or authors, but we cannot refrain from giving what aid may be 
|| in our power to an attempt to let daylight into one of the dark places 
|| of the time. 
|| Henceforth, let us learn our French and our German and our Italian 
|| as we learnt our English—without knowing that a noun or a verb ora 
| participle was waiting to strangle us. 


_— 
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(0-OPERATORS IN BALLOON STREET. 





“fT\HE North of England Co-operative Wholesale Socicty” cele- 
brated, the other Saturday, by a dinner party, the opening of 
a new warehouse in Balloon Street. It is agreeable to find 
|| that the North of England Co-operative Wholesale Society does not 
|| disdain the old-world fashion of dining, as an expression of its good 
| opinion of itself. Misfortune has, notoriously, a tendency to spoil 
|| one’s appetite, and no doubt it is a circumstance based on correct 
| physiological principles, that a piece of good luck or a motive for 
self-complacency should make one hungry. Being hungry, what 
|more natural than dining. But it staggers merely human creatures 
| little to find that transcendental persons, who are fired with the fine 
|| ambition of redeeming society, aro capable of eating and drinking 
|like “your even Christian.” 
The opening of a new warehouse in Balloon Street is not, perhaps, 
on the face of it, the sort of achievement to inspire much delirious 
enthusiasm. The nation is able to regard the circumstance calmly. 
It is not quite the sort of event which necessitates the cabling of 
telegrams hetween the President of the United States and Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. We can scarcely anticipate that 
‘the plenipotentiaries of foreign states will address interpellations to 
|the British Government on the subject of this new building in Balloon 
|| Street. This is rather disappointing. At least we should assume it 
to be disappointing to some of the worthy persons concerned in plan- 
ning the celebration of the opening of the North of England Co-opera- 
| tire Wholesale Society’s warehouse, in that sronautical thoroughfare 
jnthe neighbourhood of Shudehill. These romantic committee-men, 
or whatever other description of functionaries they may happen to be, 
| evidently considered that it would be no more than a suitable testi- 
mony to the magnitude of this affair in Balloon Street if the sun had 
suspended somewhat the monotony of its everlasting journey, by 
sopping awhile to contemplate with the proper complacency this the 
latest exploit of the North of England Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
We do not hear, however, that the solar system went very much out 
ae to illuminate the new shop on the Saturday in question ; 
Pee: r all, the solar system is a very old-fashioned affair, and 
hws, know any better. Certainly, there are the Aurora Borealis. 
¢do not know that these northern lights did not stream over the 
| frmament by way of reflecting the brilliance of the co-operation sun 
erly laid on for the occasion. 
Now we want to have a friendly word with Messieurs the North of 
|| ——~It is @ very long title—let us call it the N. E. C. W. S. gentle- 
|,™t. Co-operation is without donbt an exceedingly good thing, it is 


| ag for everybody. It is a serviceable and creditable organi- 
0 


hil ie re rainy day, for that inevitable season in a workman’s 
“S18 ® capital family umbrella. It aims to purify the working- 











man’s commissariat. It desires that its tea shall be tea, its coffee 
coffee, and its molasses of tho proper consistency. It goes in for the 
veracity of trade. Adulteration it cannot abide, and falseness of any 
kind drives it out of its mind. In tho face of such good intentions 
why is a romantic or demented committce permitted to turn the 
N. E. C. W. S. into a farce, by an attempt to delude the general 
public or its own members by aridiculous printed circular announcing 
that we know not what parliamentary maguificoes were likely to 
appear in Balloon Street. 

We know that they were only announced as invited to bo present, 
but will anybody believe that the person who caused such circular 
to be printed did not intend to convey the impression that there was 
a probability of these personages coming to Shudehill. Was there 
the ghost of a chance that Lord Derby would leave his gout and the 
Irish Church Bill to talk over a co-operative dividend of fifteen or 
sixteen-pence in the pound? Was Lord Stanley likely to do it at 
this special political crisis? Did anybody out of a strait jacket sup- 
pose that the great Sphinx of Her Majesty’s opposition would come ali 
the way from Hughenden Manor to endeavour to prevail upon recal- 
citrant ‘‘co-ops.” to deal with the new shop in Balloon Street? We 
like co-operation so well, and admire it so much, that we don’t want 
it to be made ridiculous by wretched little false pretences of tho kind 
to which we are adverting. The man who believed that theso great 
folk would accept the invitation announced in the circular was a fool, 
and the man who didn’t believe that, and yet used the names as 
decoys was not a fool. Jt is the fate of every decent thing 
in England, to be ultimately tainted with snobbery ; and is it not 
possible, even of so ostensibly genuine a thing as co-operation, to stand 
on its own legs, and have some real respect for itself. Tho fact that 
some of the men who had created co-operation were there, offering 
wise and serviceable and veteran counsel, sufficed to rescue the whole 
business from the contempt which somebody had been foolishly per- 
mitted to provoke. We heartily trust that when the North of Eng- 
land Co-operative Wholesale Society opens another shop in Balloon 
Street or elsewhere, it will take precautions that the affair is free 
from adulteration. 
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WHIT-WEEK HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


[BY A STAY-AT-HOME PHILOSOPHER. ] 





IRCUMSTANCES which would not be interesting compelled me 
C to spend the Whit-weck holiday at home. Naturally, this seemed 
hard. I felt disposed to grumble at the dispensations of Providence, 
and to regard myself as an ill-used individual. But inquiry and reflection 
have modified and soothed angry feelings. I have been questioning some 
friends as to their holiday doings, and am by no means certain that my 
quiet way of spending the time brought with it the minimum of pleasure. 
Let the reader judge for himself. 

Collins started on Wednesday for a walk through Derbyshire, which 
should have included stoppages at Matlock and Dovedale. He declares 
he did not enjoy himself a bit ; and the reason he gives is that Stanley 
and Brown are such disagreeable fellows to go away with. I believe 
they quarrelled on Thursday morning, and parted in the sulks, each 
going different ways. Before, they were inseparables ; now, they pass 
each other in town without speaking. Very likely they will never be 
friendly again. Zheir holiday has not been a pleasant one. Jones went 
to Knutsford, on Wednesday, with a pic-nic party. He says the dinner 
and the waiting at the Cieorge were vile. The dancing was jolly. But, 
coming home, he was idiot enough to sit outside in the rain, and, as a 
consequence, caught a violent cold. He spent the rest of the week in 
bed, and drank gruel without end. Don’t I see that his face is swollen 
yet? I refrain from insulting him by asking if he has enjoyed his holi- 
day: on the face of things, that looks impossible. I have taken great 
care of myself, and am as jolly as the proverbial sand-boy Robinson 
meant to take his wife to the Isle of Man. He imparted to me, in con- 
fidence, and with as near an approach to a nautical air as he could 
assume, that a good ‘* blow” would do him good. I make inquiries on 
the subject. He looks surly, said he went across and found it “beastly.” 
The boat was so crowded that you could not stir. I fancy that the 
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‘‘blow”’ he was anticipating with so much pleasure has been more than 


he had calculated on, and delicately question him on the point. He has 
to confess that he is a bad sailor, but thinks that his stomach must have 
een out of order. The fact is, that Robinson was frnghtfully ill, both 
roing to and returning from the island. Even yet, he looks as though 
he had not perfectly recovered. Evidently his way of spending the 
holiday was not very successful. One friend went to the Lakes. He 
would have enjoyed himself pretty well if the weather had been decent, 


| but it was wretched; and then, it was so deucedly expensive, you know. 


Griffin had, in a moment of insanity, agreed to join a party in a Sunday 


| school trip to Bangor. He says he haa to get up at half-past two in 
| the morning, and did not reach home until half-past one on the following 


morning, and has not recovered from the feeling of seediness naturally 
resulting from proceedings so extraordinary. Enjoy it? How could 


| any fellow enjoy anything after leaving bed at that hour? Catch him 


doing it again. I had an extra hour in bed every morning! Jowler, a 
sporting acquaintance, went every day to the races, on each occasion 
carrying with him an infallible ‘tip’ for the cup. He intended to 
realise something handsome, and enjoy himself into the bargain. Now 
he looks gloomy, and confesses that, in consequence of his horses 
(from some inexplicable reason) not winning, he has lost all the money 
he had to spare. If the truth were known, he has lost a good deal 


| more. I have had no opportunities of spending money, and my 


expenses have been infinitely small. Only one person to whom I have 
talked on the subject can say, without reservation, that his pleasure has 


| been real and hearty. That is litthe Walton, who has been alone on a 


fishing excursion in some out-of-the-way corner of Cheshire. He had 


| rainy weather (very good for bottom fishing), capital sport, a pleasant 


journey, and enjoyed himself amazingly. But the holiday has not left 
him perfectly happy, for he says it is such confoundedly hard work to 
settle down to business again after being so comfortable. Even over 
him I have an advantage: I am quite ready to begin work again. 


a 


BIRCH CHURCH. 
(THE REV. CANON ANSON.] 

N Sunday evening last, we made another pilgrimage* to Birch 
Church, Rusholme. We were not the only pilgrims, for we 
found the little church crowded wiih worsh ppers who, like our- 

selves, had evidently come from at least the distance of “a Sabbath 
day’s journey.” These strangers were mostly young men and maidens, 
and, at no small inconvenience to their own comfort, right cheerfully 
did tho regular congregation inconvenience themselves to take in the 
strangers. Birch Church is itself so beautiful a building, and its 
churchyard has so truly a quiet rural charm about it, that ths attrac- 
tiveness is not to be wondered at. Again, unlike most of our churches, 
Birch lies in the midst of fields, and fields, on fine sunny Sundays, 
are very tempting places to stray in. A lych gate forms the principal 
entrance to the churchyard, and here, deeply cut in its timbers, we 
first read of the grim “wages of sin,” and then, to cheer us, we learn 
how our gaunt enemy may be overcome. Passing over one of the old 
chapel gravestones, beneath which “lie interred the remains of 
Deborah, the prudent, affectionate, and pious wife” of an old Rusholme 
worthy, we stand fairly within the prettiest churchyard in this neigh- 
bourhood. The increasing number of upright memorial stones are 
already encroaching on its effective simplicity. Nothing, to our 
mind, so much becomes a churchyard as the old-fashioned raised 
mound of green grass. The stones, however, as a general rule, are 
Christian memorials. No urns, inverted torches, broken columns, or 
other semi-heathen smybols anuoy the eye and jar upon the feelings. 
Almost all the dead here lie guarded by the Cross. We like to see 
Christians stand to their colours. 

All the externals at Birch prepared us to expect what may be 
termed a moderately high service and accessories inside, nor in this 
were we disappointed. In speaking of St. Mary’s, Hulme, last week, 
we said that the services there were “ high or ritualistic ;” p rhaps 
the term “Anglican” would have more correctly conveyed their 


* Our first was made in July last, and an account of what we saw and heard appeared 


| inthe SpAinx for August ist. 





proper definition. In like manner we would describe both Canon 
Anson, his curate and his church, and his services as Anglican. 
Only Canon Anson is rather a milder Anglican than is Mr. Woodhouse, 
The ritnalists have left such men as Canon Anson and Mr. Wood. 
house far in the wake. Let any who are curious in these matters 
attend, and then compare even the embryo ritualism of St. Alban’s 
with the services at either St. Mary’s or Birch Church, and the 
d stinction we draw will be very evident. Anglivans are content to 
take the Vhurch of England as it is, and honestly believe in both her 
and themselves. They believe that they are real priests, and have 
as high an estimate of their priestly office and powers as has Mr. 
Mackonochie, but they do not believe in “ developments.” They 
think their church is every whit as truly apostolic as that of Rome, 
and scorn to borrow aught of her ceremonial. 

We are wandering, however, from our church. As we said before, 
the church was crowded. The congregation consisted mainly of the 
lower middie class. The service was choral, that is, a surpliced choir 
sung the psalms and responses, aud the curate read the prayers in a 
clear, distinct monotone. ‘The congregatioa fuirly joined in the 
singing, but of the singing itself we cannot say mach. With all Mr. 
Sedywick's fuults, no church in Manchester can rival St. Albau’s for | 
purely congregational singing. 

Canon Anson both read the lessons and preached. In conversation 
the voive and delivery of the worthy Canon are both natural and 
pleasant, but when he reads they are wearisome indeed to lis en to. 
The curious thing too is, that the least important words are made the 
most feelingly emphatic. For instance, in giving outa notice for next 
Sunday, the word “Sunday” 1s delivered as though all our hopes of 
salvation rested in that word, and the same way in reading the lessons, 
the c nclusion of each sentence is delivered with the most fervid 
heart-rending pathos. Still the impression couveyed by Canon Anson 
is that he is a honest, simple-minded, good man—not great at argu. 
ment or in disquisition, but yet a man intuitively of gentle life. 
‘The sermon we heard was a good one. It was addressed to professors 
of religion, and was a simple summary and reminder of some of 
their chief duties, and was specially designed for Trinity Sunday. 
Here muy be noted another peculiarity of churchmen of Canon 
Anson’s school. ‘Their sermons always have reference to the subject 
of the day. They full wthe Christian Year on its rounds. 

Before conclading, we must say a few words in praise of the church 
itself. Wedo not kuow who was the architect, but it struck us as 
being one of Mr. George Gilbert Scott's early works. No other 
archi.ect, at the time it was built, would have given us both Piscina, 
Credence ‘lable, and Sedilia, let alone a Turret for a Sanctus Bell. 
It is really a beautiful little church, though busy churchwardens and 
their paint-pots have done much to mar its beauties. We saw ats 
glance that some of our local architects have thought several of its 
features worth copying. ‘Better copy than erect your own composi- 
tions,” we would say to many; but, unturtunately, very few can even 
copy decently. 





TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


HE thunderous fines imposed on the betting fraternity by Mr. 
T' Headlam set one’s mouth watering. That new official has already 
got the town more than his own salary, by the additions which bis 
sentences have made to the borough fund. Would it not be judicious 
—financially, if not judicially—to remunerate the new city stipendiary 
by a commission on the money he makes for the town? If we could 
only insure a constant supply of betting men in the dock, we might 
become a money-making community, and, instead of levying rates, dis- 
tribute an annual dividend amongst the citizens. 


We lately recommended that the city police should be allowed to 
grow their whiskers: we have since discovered that they never were 
forbidden. 











We have been informed that the duty of watering the road — 
Botanical Gardens—on the neglect of which function we last 


—<——————— 
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animadverted—belongs, not to the township of Stretford, but to one of 
the very turnpike trusts which only the other day obtained a renewal of 
| their right to levy black mail on the public from that sage parliamentary 
committee which gives no reasons for its decisions. So that the public 
js pestered and plundered, to keep the roads in order, and the roads 
|| aren’t kept in order after all ! This style of proceeding reminds one of 
|| the exploits of too many attorneys, whose bill of costs is the only 
evidence you get of their having done anything. 





Is there any reason why the Athenzeum authorities should not file a 
much larger proportion than they do of the numerous papers, periodicals, 
| and magazines which they take in? A file of newspapers is one of 
Manchester’s deficiencies. The Free Library is out of the way, and the 
| Athenaeum is the only institution where any large assortment of publi- 
| cations can be seen. The usefulness of the news-room of the latter 
establishment is greatly diminished by the almost absurd fewness of its 
files. Surely, all the daily London and local newspapers, and the local 
weekly ones, at least, might be filed, at little expense, and with great 
addition to the value of the institution. We commend this idea to the 
notice of its directors, who, we are sure, will not be above—or beneath 
—taking any hint that might be useful. 


The Reform Club, we understand, has purchased the block of buildings 
|| at the corner of King Street and Spring Gardens, and intend either to 

convert it into a club-house as it now stands, or rebuild it altogether. 
|| The rooms of the Reform, unlike those of other clubs, are not open on 
|| Sunday evenings. 


| The admiration we express this day for School, earns us the right to 
|| say that the duologue comedietta, by Mr. Robertson, entitled Dublin 
|| Bay, which was lately brought out at the Theatre Royal, is the poorest 
piece of trash that its author has ever produced. It might, however, be 
|| made a little more effective, if it was not quite so carelessly played by 
|| Mr. Everill and Miss Mortimer, who do not seem to think it is worth 
| spending any trouble upon. Nor indeed is it. However interesting 
|| juvenile attempts by a celebrated author may be to the student, they are 
|, most damaging to the reputation of the author; because they let us 
|| behind the scenes, and show us the machinery by which his effects are 
| produced; and whose admiration of a beautiful piece of mechanism 
doesn't receive a shock when first he sees it being wound up? Mr. 

Robertson ought to have the courage, in deference to his fame, to put 
his crude juvenile efforts in the fire. Juvenile, we feel convinced that 
| this comedietta is. It shows us some of the workings of Mr. Robert- 
| son’s mind; and it contains the seeds of several Robertsonian qualities, 
| but the only ones that are at all developed in it are his vicious ones. It 
| abounds in those slight mispronunciations and annoying Dundrearyisms 
| Which mar even his best works, and exhibits strongly his fatal tendency 
| ‘ointroduce babies and children into his pieces; while that very fact, 
| coupled with the approach of sea-sickness during a sentimental con- 
| Yersation, show the poetic and the ludicrous instincts of the writer before 
he was able to master them and manipulate them with his present skill. 
| We remember only two good speeches in‘all the dialogue, and the flat- 
ness, feebleness, and crudeness of the whole, set one wondering how on 
tuth Mr. Robertson—if these are the sort of pieces he submitted to 
, Matagers—ever got possession of the stage. 


} 
| 
} 


Notwithstanding numerous remonstrances, the police continue to take 
Bangs of prisoners to the Assize Courts, along the footpath on the north- 
yas side of Great Ducie Street, to the inconvenience of foot-passengers, 
| and the serious detriment of the shopkeepers, on that side of the street. 

ys since, we met two of these gangs, one consisting of six, and 





|) A few da 


the other of five prisoners, handcuffed together, and followed by a rabble 
— and boys. These, of course, occupied the whole width of the 
lene As there are several back streets almost free from traffic, 
& to the courts, prisoners might quite easily be taken by those 
| “cutes, and much inconvenience avoided. 

lle offensive illustrated placard to which we referred last week 
Wi St disfigure the walls and hoardings of the city. During 
| “tweek it afforded an abundant crop of gapeseed to country visitors, 


Vig women, who seemed never tired of gazing at the portraits 





of the unfortunate twins. This week the levees of Chang and Eng have 
been well attended, both in the Free Trade Hall and in the public 
thoroughfares. The female clement among the gapers has largely 
prevailed. We tremble for possible consequences, to which we can 
only inferentially al.ude; but we may observe that, last week, a woman 
at Leicester was delivered of twin daughters, united together by a similar 
link to the Siamese band. To the exhibition at so mnch a-head we 
submit reluctantly; but, in the interests of our common humanity, we 
protest against the placards. 


atin 


SCHOOL. 


ONE of his previous plays has Mr. Robertson’s musical 
fancy succeeded in investing with so much poetry as 
this. Around the simple story of two young guests— 

one lord, one commoner—of a county magnate, falling in 
love with two girls—one pupil, one pupil-teacher—at a 
neighbouring school, he has woven a beautifully dainty 
web of sentiment; through which, in a silver thread, runs 
the romance of Cinderella. This idea is suspiciously 
German, but we will not venture to surmise how far it is to 
be ascribed to the German original: suffice it, it is there— 
pervading the whole piece like a musical undertone, and 
here and there, through unsuspected openings, bursting 
forth into audible song, and: endowing the love-story that 
envelopes it with the peculiar charm of a familiar melody 
that breaks out unexpectedly upon the ear. To the grace 
and tenderness of fancy working in its predecessors—which 
seem to have found their gentle way into a fuller utterance 
in School—is added an idyllic beauty of which its prede- 
cessors own only the germs. In a green glade, beneath 
the full shine of the sun, chequered by the shade of trees, 
and to the music of a string of soft-voiced girls, trooping 
along, the poet sings the birth of a rich lordling’s love for 
a poor pupi!l-teacher; and the act-drop falls upon the 
daintiest scene in recent comedy. Under the moon’s 
milder light, and other trees, casting long slanting shadows 
on the ground, is sung that young love’s growth. Far as 
his shadow stretches above her’s, is he above her in the 
shadowy distinctions of society. Wide as their shadows 
diverge, do their walks in life. But the shadow of the 
object that has caused their meeting—which, with true 
Robertsonian homeliness and quaintness, is a milk-jug— 
joins their shadows. While they speak, his shortens and 
hers lengthens. The two shadows merge: they are 
betrothed. 

So plays the music, and so sings the poetry of the story, 
enveloping it in a soft, sweet atmosphere throughout, but 
into this the lightning of wit is constantly flashing, about 
it the thunder of sarcasm is rolling, on to it the lights of 
contrast are settling, over it the sun of humour is shining, 
and through it a gentle breeze of cynicism is constantly 
blowing. When the curtain rises, the sylvan scene is bathed 
in the cheerful light of poetry, across which flash innocuous 
gleams of wit—summer lightning only. But soon the air 
grows sultry with excess of geniality, and the lightning 
grows more vivid, and the thunder begins, to rumble in the 
distance. All at once, while we are quietly basking in the 
pleasant sunshine of humour, a forked flash startles us, a 
rattling peal of satire stuns our ears, and sharp invective 
hail begins to rattle down. Then, a cynical east wind blows 
nippingly. But the merry sunshine is too powerful for them. 
The thunder and the lightning and the wind only clear the 
air; and presently the sun breaks out again, omnipotent— 
tempered only by a gentle cynic breeze. But even the sun 
has to set; and when it has gone down in clouds of laughing 
light, the tender, sentimental moon—which long since rose, 
but was eclipsed by its more gorgeous rival—casts down its 
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But that soft light throws dusky shadows on 
the scene, and a heavy fall of weeping rain washes away the 
joyful day and ushers in the night. But the night is only a 
summer’s night, after all; and when the morning dawns, 
the day breaks in poetical serenity. Upon that day the 
curtain falls, and leaves us to dramatic night—dark, dismal 
night—illuminated only by the pyrotechnics of Byron, and 
the lurid furnaces of Boucicault. 

The dialogue is written in its author’s best style—we 
might say, his Prince of Wales’s style. Terse, crisp, and 
pointed—abounding in slight natural touches, and sharp 
hits at men and things. We need only call attention to 


| Mr. Robertson’s well-known admirable use of music, and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| gives so natural a picture of a modern girl. 


the artistic manner in which he manipulates his little 
incidents—as when he makes Lord Beaufoy’s love be born 
the moment after he has been inveighing against women. 
(This speech Mr. Young should not deliver with his back 
to the audience. By advancing, he would leave free Bella’s 
flight across the stage, as well as by retiring. He commits 


| the graver fault of saying Lord Beaufoy’s sarcasms cynically 


instead of sorrowfully. Lord Beaufoy is a poet, as his love 
scenes show.) The relations that exist between the second 
pair of lovers are of a less romantic and more amusing 
nature than those of the first; and the scene in which their 
interviews are alternated—as they stroll round the garden— 
pleasantly contrasts them. While they are thus deliciously 
occupied, they are detected by the rest of the school-girls. 
“Well,” says one, ‘‘I never!” ‘ Nor I,” rejoins another, 
“but I should like to!” Of such touches School is full. 
And it is also full of character. Naom Tijhe, the second 
heroine, is one of the most entrancing bits of characterisa- 
tion on the stage. We cannot remember any play that 
High-spirited, 
impulsive, pert, and pretty, she is transplanted from life. 
Indeed, Mr. Robertson’s power of understanding and 
delineating girls—their hearts, and their manners, and 
their different behaviours in public and in private—is little 
short of marvellous—in fact, is genius. No dramatist has 
ever before made the comedy of manners so like life. It 
is not that the old masters could not, but that the idea 
never struck them that it would be well to do so. They 
passed by the little points that now bewitch us with their 
naturalness as trivial, and, indeed, undignified. Mr. 
Robertson is the first who is original enough to be struck 
with the idea that fidelity to nature in small things is just 
as artistic, and tenfold as popular, as fidelity in great. 
Seeing that life in the world was often more interesting 
than life upon the stage—seeing, for instance, that a real 
girl was fifty times more fascinating than the stilted virgins 
of the drama—he had the boldness to give shape to his 
idea, and picture life. By this he proved his genius, and 
for this alone he merits fame. But, besides upsetting the 
conventional ‘two chairs to the front,” he has added to the 
comedy of manners a poetic grace it never had before. 
This is his great achievement, and it is chiefly this that 
crowns him prince of living playwrights. First of contem- 
porary dramatists, ali who see Schoo/ must own his right to 
the position, and will pay to his originality the willing 
tribute of delight. 

Full of merits, School is full of faults. First and fore- 
most, it scarcely has a plot. This is a fatal failing, and 








| prevents the charming play from attaining to the dignity of 


drama. Mr. Robertson has never yet constructed a plot, 
and his growing proneness to adapt what little plot he uses 
from alien sources is his most grave and ominous defect ; 
seeming to indicate a lack of inventive originality on his 
part, which—if it exists—will effectually prevent him from 
achieving the fame of a great dramatist, and will render 
every piece he may write in the future, as well as every 








piece he has written in the past—except, perhaps, David 
We fear, the very delicacy that fasci- 
nates us in them makes them too fragile to last. A play 
that has no plot, however pretty and clever, cannot endure; 
and if Mr. Robertson does not compose, or at least does 
not adapt, a better plot than he ever has done hitherto, he 
will, notwithstanding his wit and grace, be nothing more 
than an ephemeral playwright, and future generations will 
Thus, what strength School has—and 
it is not strong so much as delicate and tender—does not 
arise out of a plot with the growth of which it grows, and 
with the strength of which it strengthens, but “grows with 
the growth and strengthens with the strength” of senti- 
This, of course, is fatal to the graceful 
piece as a work of dramatic art. There is little continuous 
It is the telling, not the tale, that delights 
us. The play—like all the rest of Mr. Robertson’s—is a 
series of artistic pearls, strung together on no stronger 
thread than good stage-management; and when once dis- 
persed, they must—sad as it is to think it—be lost. The 
second act—amusing as it is—is altogether an excrescence, 
and would have found no place in the story, if it had been 
properly constructed ; while the last—though not such a 
falling-off as Mr. Robertson’s last acts usually are—is ren- 
dered interesting only by the illegitimately sudden and late 
development of an incident which the audience has not 
been led to take sufficient interest in before. 
The circumstance—neces- 
sary for the poetic grace of the piece—of grown-up girls 
listening to the story of Cinderella, should have been 
hurried over as quickly as possible, instead of which it is 
protracted ; and the feeble and irrelevant manner in which 
the title of the play is dragged in as a tag, renders a modified 
conclusion desirable. Moreover, the small circumstances of 
the piece verge too decidedly on the improbable. As regards 
the dialogue, there is a most important fault. The greater 
part of it does not concern the story, but is a beautiful 
mosaic-work of sentiment, and wit, and poetry, and sarcasm, 
and humour, without a pattern; and when it does concern 
the story, it strikes upon the ear unpleasantly, as if intrusive. 
It is jerky, and in paragraphs—as though made up of happy 
thoughts, jotted down in a note-book, and crammed in— 
not arising naturally out of a continuous conversation. 
Moreover, it is marred by too many of those characteristic 
touches of its author’s, which, though one of the distinctive 
features of his style, are blemishes—those trippings of 
speech, and suddenly ludicrous turns of expression, which 
are so conspicuous in Lord Beaufoy’s utterances in the 
moonlight—touches which, during his soliloquy, convey to 
the spectator the offensive idea that he has sat too long 
after dinner. These blemishes all spring from Mr. Robert- 
son’s high estimation of the dramatic effect of contrast, an 
artifice the use of which he often makes too palpable. 


Garrick—fugitive. 


not know his name. 


ment and episode. 


interest in it. 


begins badly, and ends badly. 


Gross contrast is one of his failings. 


that jug during the love-scene is sufficiently delicate to be 
artistic; but the character of Mr. Krux, a serpent of an 
usher, is so coarse and obvious a foil to the rest as to be 
not only not effective, but repulsive, and should have been 
long since entirely expunged, or greatly modified. The 
hackneyed remarks upon women’s rights, put into the 
mouth of one of the characters, are worthier of Mr. 
Campbell Foster than of Mr, Robertson. They are not 
so trenchant as they might be, and they are not fit to lea 
up to the admirable sarcasm which follows them. The play, 
as a play, would be improved by excisions. 
instance, should be put out of existence; and the second 


act should be expunged. 


In thus criticising the literary quality of the play, ¥¢ 
have thought it right to judge of it as acted by the wonder 






The play 


The presence of 


Mr. Krux, for 
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|| ful perfection of the Prince of Wales’s company in London. 
|| With the remembrance of their inimitable excellence fresh 
| in the mind, it is impossible to help feeling that the version 
of it given by this itinerant troupe is somewhat colourless. 
The company is, indeed, placed ina predicament; because, 
having to act a piece written for special players, it cannot 
help but try and copy the originals, and copies are never 
‘satisfactory. Mr. Craven, as Jack Poyntz, the commoner, 
acts the best; and, imitating Mr. Bancroft, gives the most 
consistent and best-sustained imitation of another that can 
be conceived. Still, it is mere copy, and must be. Herr 
Narciss Garson played the usher perfecily—this being the 
only part that is as well played here as in London. Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, the school-mistress—with a weakness for con- 
stantly flinging in the teeth of the kind-hearted old doctor, 
who has the misfortune to be her husband, the fact of his 
having danced three times with one young lady, thirty-five 
|| years ago—was efficiently performed by Mrs. Dyas. But Mr. 
| Canninge was ill-suited with the doctor’s part. Miss Marie 
| Wilton’s glorious character of Naomi, Miss Brunton played 
vivaciously ; and Miss Dyas made Bella a tolerable pupil- 
‘teacher; but spoke too boldly, and wore an ungraceful hat. 
| Mr. Ray walked creditably through Mr. Hare’s superb 
|| creation of Beau Farintosh, the county magnate—a short- 
|| sighted old fop, who says to everyone the very things he 
| oughtn’t, under the impression that they are somebody else; 
jand Mr. Younge, the leader of the company—though, of 
course, lacking Mr. Montague’s exquisite tenderness and 
sensibility—gave a portrait of Lord Beaufoy that only 
| wanted polish. The company act well together, and show 
| signs of good stage-management; but polish is their great 
want. Though they act the play with some ability, they 
do not bring out half its daintiness. You never would 
| imagine, from their version, that it was the lovely poem and 
delicious piece of music that it is. You could not grow 
enraptured, as you ought. 

Upon the whole, School is a most enjoyable performance; 
jand we should recommend everybody not to miss this 
||Opportunity of seeing it. As a play, it is crowded with 

merits. It is replete with points; it is rich in character, it 
||is brilliant with wit, it bristles with satire, it glows with 
feeling, and it sings with music; but it lacks incident. It 
|| '8a striking proof of Mr. Robertson’s constructive inability. 
| ; . . ® 
| Lethim study Sheridan. He has not yet approached the 
crown of dramatic authorship, whose wearer must be able 
‘o write plays in which the incidents, the characters, and 
the wit all work in harmony—developing into crises an 
| ver-present, always-growing, all-absorbing plot. That 
Mr. Robertson will ever gain this highest dignity we greatly 
doubt; but that he will do even better than he has done 
jet, we do not doubt at all. We do not think that he is 
yet the master of his powers: his works are immature. He 
isalready green with the bays of the poet, the humourist, 
the cynic, and the wit, but we yet await his masterpiece. 


y= 


THE CATHEDRAL ORGAN. 


[ss sense, Manchester can lay claim to a cathedral of unsurpassed 
uniqueness. No other city in Great Britain can boast of a minster 
Whose interior, from top to bottom,’ is innocent of stone. All is 

plaster—be it label, moulding, finial, arch, or column—stucco reigns 
Supreme, We do not know any other cathedral which likewise contains 
Syghts and galleries; so perhaps we are too modest in only laying 
“aim to one speciality. Be this as it may, not content with our present 
| tsgrace, certain wiseacres are doing their best to still further mutilate 
te Poor building. Forgetting that a cathedral or a church is not a 
music-hall or an opera-house, these Goths are striving to make the organ 
the centre of attraction, 





on organ should be heard, and not seen,” is an axiom in things 
| ““esiastical in almost every cathedral, and even parish church, in pro- 


—_—..... 








cess of restoration; one of the first steps towards renovation is the 
removal of the organ, from its usually conspicuous position in the west 
end, to its proper position, in or near the chancel. The singers are, or 
ought to be, in the chancel or quire. The organ is for their assistance: 
therefore, the nearer to them the better. An organ in a church must of 
necessity occupy a very subordinate position, Its use is merely to lead 
and support the voices of the singers. True, the vanity and ambition of 
our organists is at constant war with this principle; but, until two blacks 
make one white, this false position will never become a tenable one. 
Organists will delight in “ gagging.”” They cannot condescend to 
become mere accompanyists, though there is as much true art and 
skill—nay, even more—required to accompany, as there is to play a 
brilliant, florid solo. Happily, some few organists of the better sort 
are also true artists. Any of our readers who may have had the good 
fortune to have been in York Minster during evening service will at once 
call to mind our meaning. There, though the organ still occupies a 
false position, blocking out half the beauties of the quire, the organist 
is gifted with rare skill, and rarer discretion. Stand where you will in 
the whole minster, the choristers’ voices can be heard above all else, 
while the tones of the organ supply a kind of quaint swb-melody, which 
first mystically meanders among both singers and listeners, ‘then seems 
to go right up to heaven, and die among the stars. Never do you hear 
that painful conflict between choir and organist so common elsewhere. 
Even in the Roman Catholic church the fiat has gone forth against 
raised-up organs. Chancel organs and chancel choirs are to be the 
order of the day. Our Roman friends have in this taken a leaf out of 
the Ritualists’ book, finding that by this means only, can public worship 
be made truly devotional and congregational. 

‘* At present, the organ is only imperfectly heard,”’ say the friends of 
change. We are truly glad to hear such is the case. When we want 
to hear an organ solo, we will go to the Free Trade Hall; but when we 
go to church, we expect to hear the voices of the choristers, together 
with those of ‘‘the clerks, and such as do sing.”’ The voluntary affords 
the only opportunity during an ordinary service for any display on the 
part of the organist, and we are quite content with the capabilities of 
our organ, as it now stands, for such occasions. 


en 


THE CLUBS OF MANCHESTER. 
THE CLARENDON. 
AYE are always chary in our praise of a new institution, for fear lest 
WW first impressions should not be justified by subsequent facts. 
To begin well is one thing; to go on well is another; and the 
beginning is generally much easier work than the going on. Scarcely 
was the ink dry wherewith we recorded our visit to the Conservative 
Club, and expressed our approval of what we, then and there, were told 
and saw, before the unpleasant truth forced itself on the public mind and 
our own, that the management of the club was not as it should be, that 
the committee were more for show than use, that the very popularity of 
the institution was ruining it, and, in shont, that it was fast degenerating 
into a crowded and badly managed restaurant. All this, too, before it 
had completed the first year of its existence. While ready, therefore, to 
join in the burst of praise which from every quarter has greeted the birth 
and infancy of the Clarendon Club, we add our earnest hope that those 
who have the charge of it may take for their motto Respice finem— 
‘‘look out for the future;” ‘‘think of to-morrow;” ‘don’t be content 
with merely a good start;” ‘‘rear your chickens, as well as hatch them.” 
Respice finem—a caution needed by more people than the Clarendon 
committee. Handsome babies invariably grow up into ugly men. 
Absit omen! May our handsome club-baby flourish to a ripe old age, 
and still be ever young and beautiful. 

It would really seem to have every chance of so doing. Instead of 
being placed under the management of a big showy committee, abound- 
ing in quantity and quality, but practically leaving the work to be done 
by an overtaxed secretary, and a steward, who may be just or unjust 
according as time shall prove, the various branches of organization at 
the Clarendon are committed to a corresponding number of sub- 
committees. Each of these sub-committees is composed of a few men 
who understand their work, and do it. Thus, for instance, the house 
itself is under the charge of a sub-committee composed of five members; 
the wine-cellar is governed by a sub-committee of six; four gentlemen 
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look after the cigars; five take care of the library. In all, there are 


| fourteen members on the general committee, including the treasurer and 


honorary secretary. By this sub-committee plan, every one of these 
fourteen must do his work, and devote himself specially to some one or 
two particular objects; while as to the manner of retirement from office, 
we copy the following from the seventeenth rule of the club, as a hint 
to all other institutions, be they clubs, city councils, boards of guardians, 


| or parliamentary constituencies :—- 


The four members who have attended the fewest number of meetings of the 
eneral committee during the first year shall retire at the end of the first year; the 
_ members of the remaining eight who have attended the fewest number of meetings 
during the second year, shall retire at the end of the second year: and four members 


| who have been longest on the committee shall retire at the end of each following year. 
| The last clause implies that the test of attendance is to be done away 


with after two years. Wehope not. The idea is admirable. Period 


| of office to depend upon attention to its duties, as tested by the number 
| of meetings attended! Would to goodness the same rule applied 


universally; although, by the way, there are some committee-men whose 


| presence is occasionally a nuisance, as witness the dear inflammatory 
| Doctor who has so assiduously and successfully devoted himself to the 
| welfare of the Blind Asylum Chapel. 


The Clarendon has risen from the ashes of the defunct Bridgewater. 
Some of the members of the old club in King Street consoled them- 


| selves under their bereavement by meeting in a neighbouring hotel. 


We congratulate them on having again found rest for the soles of their 
feet, and a much better one than they had before. By way of keeping 
up old memories, the portrait of the Duke of Bridgewater, which 
formerly decorated the King Street club, is hung up in the news-room 
of the new building. A club echo says that it has been re-christened, 
and is now shown to visitors and new members as a true and authentic 
likeness of Lord Clarendon. Let us hope that some one will be inspired 
by the joke to present a real Simon Pure to the club. Nothing is more 
extraordinary in relation to club life in Manchester than the indifference 
with which four or five hundred men, frequenting a building year after 
year, will allow its otherwise handsome rooms to be spoilt for want of 


| a little mural decoration in the way of pictures. Of course, there is 
| another extreme, and, after a visit to the portrait gallery at Peel Park, 
| we are glad to sit opposite to a brick wall, and refresh our wearied eyes 
| with blankness. But still, some good portraits or engravings would 


much improve the Clarendon, as well as every other club-house we are 


| acquainted with. 


We have used the term “new building.” Strictly speaking, the 
Clarendon is no such thing. It affords a striking instance of successful 
alteration. Twenty years ago, the lower end of Mosley Street was 
lined, on both sides, by doctors’ and dentists’ houses. Some few of 
these remain even as they were, but St. John Street is now the medical 
street of Manchester; while warehouses and banks have taken the place 
of nearly all the private dwelling houses between St. Peter’s Church and 
the Royal Institution. If we remember rightly, the large house at the 
corner of Mosley Street and St. Peter’s Square belonged to a dentist, 
whom in early days we were occasionally enticed to visit by promises of 
a tip, if we behaved well and submitted our teeth to be scrunched out 
uncomplainingly. This place of torture, and the house next to it, have 
been thrown into one, re faced, re-arranged—in fact, done everything 
with, short of being actually built over again. The result is a club 
which, in every way, deserves the encomiums passed upon it by our 
local press—and this is really saying a good deal. 

Somebody says somewhere that, in order to be properly qualified to 
describe a place, it is necessary to have dined there. Without admitting 
the absolute truth of the axiom, it is satisfactory to know that, even tried 
by this test, we are qualified to pass judgment on the Clarendon Club. 
We have dined there; and we candidly confess, should be glad to repeat 
the experiment. We were also conducted over the whole establishment 
from basement to—kitchen; the cooking being carried on at the top of 
the building, in conformity with the new and sensible fashion of the last 
year or two. 

The entrance to the club is in Mosley Street. Passing through a 
tastefully decorated vestibule, we enter the hall, or perhaps lobby 
would be the better word. It is somewhat dark, receiving its light 
principally from the library. We are glad to see that the pvalls are 
not spiked in all directions with hat pegs, after the fashion of the 
Union and Conservative. Hat pegs there are, but they have an apart- 
ment to themselves, adjoining the lavatory, which is just what a 





lavatory should be, except, perhaps, in point of size. The liorary— 
which derives its name more from intention than fact, there being as 
yet very few books there—is a pleasant room looking out on Mosley 
Street, St. Peter’s Square, and, in a certain sense, on the entrance 
lobby also. It abounds in windows, and manages to combine light 
and cosiness to a remarkable degree. Indeed all the three rooms 
in this angle of the building,—the library, dining room overhead, and 
billiard room over that again,—take our fancy immensely, if only on 
account of their cheerfulness. The square gives space as well as light, 
and from some of the upper windows of the club, there is quite an 
extensive view (for Manchester) past St. Peter’s Church and the Concert 
Hall down the whole length of Lower Mosley Street. On the other 
side of the lobby is the news room, supplied with papers, telegraphic 
notices, and writing materials ;—also, adorned with the portrait afore. 
said. By the way, at the time of our visit, there appeared to be quite 
as many papers in the library as in this much smaller and not by any 
means as inviting apartment. We should think that, for the present 
at any rate, and until the stock of books is greatly increased, the library 
might serve for reading room as well, leaving the present news room to 





be used for letter writing, magazines, or quiet téte-d-tétes. 
On the first floor are the dining, luncheon, and smoking rooms, | 
The last, though situated at the back of the house and looking out on | 
high brick walls, manages, nevertheless, to be light and airy. It | 
nicely fitted up with small marble tables, &c. Most of the members, 
however, will surely prefer to smoke in the billiard room,—the room 
of rooms,—to which we shall mount presently after we have finished our | 
dinner. We take only a passing glance into the luncheon room, 
where an excellent cold ‘‘collation” (that is the proper word, we believe,) | 
is laid out, and getting vigorously attacked by some dozen hungry | 
members. Of the dining room let us speak with gratitude as well a | 
praise. We shall always connect it with an admirable dinner, admirably | 
cooked, admirably served, and yet selected hap-hazard from the ménu | 
which was framed in a little wooden stand, close to our plates. We| 
have already mentioned the wine committee. We have now practical | 
evidence of their fitness for office. The arrangements of the room,— 
the little tables, each just large enough for a cozy party of four, and 
decorated with cut flowers, or growing plants with large glossy leaves; I 
the silver and glass,—the snowy napkins,—the well-trained and atten- | 
tive waiters,—the elegance and comfort reigning everywhere,—there! | 
let us not be too complimentary, for fear lest the reader should un-| 
charitably fancy that we are writing immediately after our club dinner, 
and under the influence of the wine committee aforesaid. | 
Besides, we want all our largest adjectives for the billiard room over- 
head, to which we now adjourn. We doubt whether there is anything 
like it in or around our city. Indeed we may extend our doubt to most || 
other cities out of London. Billiard rooms there are as large, or larger, | 
| 





and equally lofty (though not many), but the generality are shabby, 
cheerless places, lighted from the top, and with nothing worth looking 
at except the tables themselves. On reference to actual measurement | 
we find the Clarendon billiard room is nearly forty feet long by thirty | 
wide, and twenty-five feet high in the centre. The roof rises towards a | 
sort of large lantern, surrounded by stained glass, and having the aims | 
of our own and the neighbouring towns emblazoned on the various | 
panes. In addition to one row of windows looking out on Mosley | 
Street, and another on St. Peter’s Square, there is a charming litte) 
semi-circular window at one end, forming a recess large enough to admit 
about three people, and a table. Here, leaning back, on the comfort- | 
able cushioned seat, we watch the play going on at the two tables, and 
mingle wishes with our cigar smoke,—wishes that the twenty guineas 
entrance fee, and seven guineas annual subscription, were duly 
and we ourselves enrolled amongst the members of the club. 

A lavatory, close at hand, with thoughtful consideration for hands | 
which have been leaning on the chalky billiard tables. A card room, | 
where we find this rule posted up :— 


*, | 
All games shall be finally closed at midnight. Each player after twelve des | 
shall pay a fine of ten shillings for every half hour or portion of half hour ; and at 00¢ | 
o'clock the lights shall be extinguished. 
A bed room, the only one which the club has space for at present ;— | 
then, up stairs again, the kitchens, with a bewildering array of an 
stew-pans, and the newest inventions for the newest dishes :—ané © | 
—many thanks to our kind host, and we are outside, in sober, | 
like Mosley Street, wondering why Manchester has not twenly 
pleasant institutions as the Clarendon Club. 
————— 
































































































































¢, TWIGG'S Patent Corkscrews. 





The most powerful ever invented, and being provided with a patent India-rubber pad, which forms 
an elastic cushion for the neck, they are warranted not to break the bottle. 
Manufactory: 30, Mosley Road, Birmingham.—Sold by all Ironmongers. 
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| EPIGRAMS. 
| [From Garnett’s GREEK ANTHOLOGY.] 
:. 
| Menodotis’s portrait here is kept ; 
| Most odd it is 
| How very like to all the world, except 
\ Menodotis. 
| 
|| 2. 
1 \ “J hardly ever ope my lips,” one cries ; 
| « Simonides, what think you of my rule ?” 
| “Tf you're a fool, I think you very wise; 
+ | | If you are wise, I think you are a fool.” 
I a 
. | GYMNASTICS. 
| || To THE EpiTor oF THE SPHINX. 
a | Srr,—In your columns last week you refer to 
te | «the three first nights of the season at the 
ny | || Atheneum Club” as having witnessed three 
nt \| successive accidents. The ‘* nights” you men- 
ry '| tion must have possessed fantastic powers of 
to | | discernment, since the members present saw no 
|| “accident,” orsemblance of an accident. There 
\| has been one slight mishap during the whole 
nS. || || season of six months now closed, and that, 
on | | directly the result not of the use of gymnastic 
| is | | exercise, but simply of folly. A member who 
es, | | persisted in improperly using the “ trapeze” as 


a “swing,” was sufficiently foolhardy to sit 
| without holding with his hands. Not before he 


oe | | had been warned, he fell off and hurt himself. 
om, | | Should ths be one of your ‘very black list of 
ve,) || | casualties,” if you will consent to dine with our 


f=} 
=] 


| member and actually ‘witness ”’ the peculiar 


“pe \| | prostration he evinces at the dinner table after 
ae) || his accident, you will erase his name from the 
ably | || “black list,” without further anxiety. 
pen |) || With respect to the dangers of the Gymna- 
We || || sium, it is but fair that a word or two should be 
ical | || allowed, in order the public may hear more 
“a || than your own side of the question. It must be 
ae \| conceded that owing to the indiscriminate intro- 
: and | | duction into the gymnasium of a number of 
aves ; || || mere acrobatic “feats,” the laudable use of 
atten: | || gymnastics has been to some extent perverted. 
here | || With the rare exception of those who are un- 
yon i} usually vigorously constituted, these forced and 
afer extravagant efforts are positively prejudicial, 
Inner, \ often causing undue stretching, and in fact, in- 
l ducing the very diseases they are designed to 
over: | counteract when rationally pursued. But these 
ything | || indiscretions of the rash and inexperienced ought 
» mest | | not to bring discredit upon gymnastics and 
\} || athleticsas such. No doubt the sense of danger 
large’ | || which injudicious practices always excite has 
habby, | || interfered with the more general adoption of 
ooking || || these exercises. And this is greatly to be 
rement || | tegretted, inasmuch as, with ordinary judg- 
y thirty | || ment, all real risk may be obviated. Still, it 
aris | must be remembered, that under no circum- 
W i stances can hardiness be obtained without some 
e ams 1 || Peril, and the chances of danger are singularly 
various || insignificant in the gymnasium when compared 
Mosley | with the daily risk in travelling, or riding, or 
2 little om in hunting, boating, skating, swimming, 
admit cricket, football, and other manly sports. And 
to | what sensible man will abstain from these re- 
somfort- | || creations because of a few contingencies which 
les, and | due care can usually prevent. 


Many w 
abuse—fo' 


aly paid, feld 


ill heartily join you in condemning 
und in the gymnasium and athletic 
das elsewhere, and everywhere. Few will 
be induced to believe that we may not legiti- 


"ay have forgotten them, or he may not have 
Ta 
a 


| 
or hands |) mately use our powers, because of the possible 
4 100m, abuse resulting from ignoranceand madrashness. 
i = have the honour to be, most respectfully 
e: aided | yours, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
and at oat Atheneum Gymnastic Club, May 18th, 1869. 
resent ;— | Bg accidents at the Athenzeum Gymnastic 
of stoves | ; ub, the occurrence of which our correspondent 
and thet | “nies, we will particularise for his better infor- 
| bes | ,™iton, He may not have noticed them, he 
enty | 


been present when they happened—the latter 
a very likely circumstance if he is a committee- 
man. On the opening night, a young man, 
while swinging on the trapeze, had a very ugly 
fall indeed on to his head and shoulders. On 
the second night, one of the leading gymnasts 
of the town made a perpendicular dive, while 
giant-swinging, from the bar into the mattrass, 
which he luckily struck with his shoulder, and 
not his head. And, on the third night, the 
onerous, honourable, and honorary secretary 
sprained his wrist—for the second time of late 
—while jumping. These are the facts, and they 
cannot be explained away. We may add, that 
on the afternoon of the very day our article 
appeared, another serious accident occurred at 
the gymnasium of the Pendleton Mechanics’ 
Institution, a youth sustaining injuries the 
marks of which he will probably bear for life.} 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester. Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. A!‘] contributions are attentively considered, and 
unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplies or MSS. can be delivered on personal 
application. 

B si r ications and advertisements should be 
addressed to Messrs. J. G. Kersuaw & Co., 

“Main” Printing Offices, 37, Oxford-st, Manchester. 











Amusements. 


PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
S G  @&. a Bex 


Received with rapturous applause, 
EVERY EVENING, at half-past Seven, 
T. W. Robertson’s pre-eminently successful Comedy 


sc HOO LL! 


With the Talented Company under the Management of 
MR. FRED. YOUNGE. 
NEW SCENERY AND APPOINTMENTS! 
Concluding with a 


GRAND BALLET! DIVERTISSEMENT. 











Box Office open daily from Eleven to Two. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS 
BELLE VUE, 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ 
Grand Representation of the 
FALL OF .MAGDALA, 
Amidst Gorgeous Display of Fireworks, Every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 


Belle Vue MILITARY BAND every day from 3 p.m. 








The extensive collection of Animalsand Birds, Museum, 
Maze, Boats, and Steamers, and all the other attractions 
daily. 

Admission, 6d. ; after 4 p.m. 1s.; Saturdays, 1s. after 
5 p.m.—Music Hall open each gala day, as usual. 


POMONA PALACE. 


OPEN DAILY. 
THE PALACE MILITARY BAND, 


which has been secured at considerable expense, and is 
selected from Halle’s, Crystal Palace, and Leeds Exhi- 
bition, and principal orchestras in England, will pertorm 


every day 
SELECT MUSIC 


from the great composers, am | Mozart, Auber, 
Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, Jullien, A. Mellon, &c., com- 
mencing at three o'clock. 


DANCING on the MONSTRE PLATFORM, 


AND IN THE PALACE- 


ADMISSION 64. ‘No EXTRA CHARGES. 
Sundays for Promenade. Admission 3d. 








JAMES LOWE, 
OLDHAM STREET. 


A Very Extensive Delivery of NEW SPRING GOODS, 

of the most fashionable and attractive description, has 

just been received, including an unusually varied selec- 
tion in the Departments below mentioned :— 
MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 

_ PARISIAN MANTLES, JACKETS, and FICHUS, 

in the richest Gros Grains, from 3 to 9 guineas, 2 8 

A Large Assortment of LOOSE and FITTING | 

SHAPES, in Gros Grains, from ¢ to 3 guineas. | 

| 

| 





FANCY CLOTH JACKETS, from 12/6 to 35/0. 

WHITE CLOTH JACKETS, from 13/9 to 39 6. 

CHILDREN’S GROS GRAIN JACKETS: all sizes. | 

Children’s Fancy & Black Cloth JACKE’, all sizes. | 

ROBE and COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 

The Newest Designs in COSTUMES, including Fichu, 
Skirt, & Length for Bodice complete, from 14 to 5 guineas. 

Elegant COSTUMES, in Gros Grains, Lustres, Alpa- 
cas, &c., from 2% to 15 guineas. 

SILK DEPARTMENT. 

NEW COLOURED BROCHE, PLAIN 
STRIPED SILKS, ina variety of designs. 

BLACK SILKS, in Gros Grain, Glace, and Brocade. 

SILK VELVETS and Velveteens, black and coloured. 

DRESS DEPARTMENT. 

An Extensive and Varied Stock of DRESS FABRICS, 
British and Foreign manufacture. 

FRENCH Silk POPLINS. FRENCH Silk REPPS., 

FRENCH Silk GRENADINES. French Muslins. 

A Carefully Selected Stock of COLOURED and 
WHITE GROUND ALPACAS. 

WHITE ALPACAS, 1% yard wide, for Suits. 

White Wool and Alpaca Serces, for Dresses & Jackets. 

GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 

A Large and Varied Assortment of Ladies’ FRENCH 
KID GLOVES, in all the new shades, from 1/10 per pair. 
FANCY LISLE and SILK GLOVES, in all sizes. 
Cotton and Merino HOSIERY of every description. 

Gentlemen's ‘TIES, SCARVES, and COLLARS, in 
all the new shapes. 

MANCHESTER DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS of every description. 
IRISH, SCOTCH, and BARNSLEY SHEETINGS. 
American Cotton SHEETINGS from 1} to 3 
HORROCKS'S, CREWDSON'’S, and F 

CALICOES, in every width a..d quality. 


Ladies’ Underclothing & Baby Linen Department, 


A Glasgow Manufacturer's Stock of LADIES’ Richly 
Embroidered. WHITE SKIRTS. Prices, 12/6, 13/6, 
and 14/6; worth 18/6, 23/6, and 26/0. ‘The above goods 
being much under their real value, the special attention 
of Ladies is invited to them. 

‘Tucked and Frilled SAIRTS, ina variety of new styles, 

Achoice Selection of Ladies & Children’s Under. Linen, 

LADIES’ MORNING WRAPPERS, in Pique, Sat- 
teen, Marsella, Brilliantes, Prints, and Flannels, 

Fancy & Plain Pique Dresses for Children’s out-door wear, 

INFANTS’ PELISSES, in Pique, Marsella, Satteen, & 
White and Coloured Cashmeres, suitable for the season, 
Infants’ Embroidered White & Coloured Cashinere Cloaks, 
Infants’ Silk Hats, Hoods, and Bonnets, Quilted & Faacy. 

FANCY DEPARTMENT. 

LADIES’ MUSLIN BODICES, ‘Trimmed and Plain. 

Ladies’ French Merino, Alpaca, and Print GARiBALDIS. 

LACE-TRIMMED  SEIs, TIES, CRAVATS, 
APRONS, CHEMISETTES, CANEZOUS. 

Black and White Lace FICHUS, BERTHAS, 
ZOUAVES, BODICES, and CAMISOLES. 

HONITON, MALTESE, and VALENCIENNES 
COLLARS, SLEEVES, CHEMISETTES, LAP- 
PETS, COIFS, and HANDKERCHIEFS. 

All the New Colours in BUT'LON ‘TULLES, LACES 
and RAYURES, suitable for Millinery purposes. 

A Large Assortment of Real Black MALTESE and 
FRENCH LACES, for Dress and Mantle ‘Trimmings. 

MILLINERY & TRIMMED STRAW BONNETS, 

STRAW and FANCY HATS, Ladies’ and Children’s, 
in all the New Shapes for the Season. 

PARASOL DEPARTMENT. 

The New GOOSE-QUILL FRINGED PARASOLS, 
in the most Fashionable Shapes and Colours. 

SHOT SILK SUNSHADES, of all sizes. 

A Special Lot of RICH GLACE SUNSHADES, 
in all colours, at 5/11 each. 

TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 

All the New Colours in PLAIN and FANCY SILK 
TRIMMINGS and FRINGES, Chintz Trimmings, &c. 

A Large Assortment of Black SATIN TRIMMINGS, 
SATIN RUCHES, QUILTINGS, and FRINGES. 

The Leading Novelties in Ladies’ Black and Coloured 
FANCY BELTS and BELT RIBBONS, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's SATCHELS, in great variety, 
from 1/114 to 35/0. 


and 


yds. wide. 
NLEY'S 








JAMES LOWE, 


15, 17, & 19, OLDHAM STREET. 
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| FM. S., in the Spectator. 


would, instead, take their children with them 
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THE RETURN OF THE DOVE. 
SuGGESTED BY 1 Picture py Mr. G.F. Watts, R.A. 
iw THe RovaLt ACADEMY. 


Only a waste of waters, 

Only a tideless sea, 

Which is not life, which is not death, 
Sut death in life to me. 


Only the years on coming, 

Rolling their silent waves 

Ovex the bygone trouble, 

Over Life's hidden graves. 

Only a drear out-looking 

For a hope that is long delayed, 
And a weariful prayer for patience, 
And a wish that may not be prayed. 
Why am I ever watching ? 

What can I ever see ?— 

Only a dove that is coming 

From a far-off land to me. 

Only a branch it is bringing, 

Which tells of a clearer day, 

And bears me a promise of peace and life, 
When the waters have passed away. 


a -—<~——__-- 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To tue Epiror or THe SpHinx. 





S1r,—Although I agree with the major por- 
tions of your remarks on ‘ Whit-weck and 
Sunday schools,” there are one or two clauses | 
to which I beg to call your attention, and which, 

I think, ought not to be passed unnoticed. If I | 
understand question 8 aright, you are of opinion | 
that, if the Whit-week excursions did not exist, 
‘those parents who very often spend a good 
deal of their Whit-week in the public house” 








|: _ 
into the country. Now I ask how many parents 


would do this? I assert that if they like drink 
so much as to spend their holidays in the public 
house, they would not forego their pleasure in 
that respect for the sake of their children’s 
society. You ask where else the Manchester 
system of keeping Whit-week prevails. In 
answer, I beg to remind you that the Manches- 
ter excursions were established to take the 
Sunday school scholars out of the way of the 
races, which, as you are aware, are always held 
here in Whit-week. And although, perhaps, 
no other place takes so much notice of this 
season as we do, the Sunday school scholars of 
other towns have quite as many excursions, &c., 
during their race week as the scholars here have 
in Whit-week.—Truly yours, 
S. D. L. 


Another correspondent, “ Verite sans 
Puer,” for the whole of whose commu- 
nication we regret to be unable to find 
room, writes as follows :— 


For twenty years I was connected with Sun- 
day schools, either as a scholar, teacher, or 
superintendent, and therefore it may not be con- 
sidered presumptuous in me to declare, as the 
result of my experience, my thorough adhesion 
to the opinions expressed in your article of the 
17thinst. * * * * Excursions with all 
their dangers and their temptations are the 
natural excrescences of a rotten system, which 
would soon die out but for these and similar 
attractions. I have heard parents threaten that 
if certain privileges were not conceded to their 
children they would cease topatronisetheschool, 
and would sed them to some other. We tried 
to abolish trips and teachers’ tea parties at a 
large school with which I was connected, and 
the result was a collapse. I could easily enlarge 





— | 
upon the remarks in your excellent article as to 
the evils attending the Sunday school system, 
and more especially on those which are the 
direct result of parents delegating to others the | 
supervision of their young men and their youn 
women, in the familiar intercourse which : 
necessarily induced by many of the arrange. | 
ments made in the name of religious zeal, | 
Sunday schools are a huge failure, but as they | 
are a great convenience to all sorts of people, 
they are propotionately overrated. One of the 
banners in last week’s procession bore the motto | 
‘Sabbath Schools are England’s Glory,” and | 
no doubt many people believe so; but; at the | 
risk of incurring their displeasure, I say that 
“ Sones Reproach” would be nearer the 
truth. 








QUAKER SHREWDNESS.—A Quaker broker | 
in New York having had a bag of golden eagles || 
(coins) stolen from his counter while he stepped || 
into his back room for a moment, never men. || 
tioned the loss to anybody, but quietly bided || 
his time. Several months afterwards, a neigh- 
bour being in his office, carelessly asked, “Have | 
you ever heard anything about that bag of eagles | 
you lost?” «Ah, John,” exclaimed the Quaker, | 
‘thou art the thief, or thou couldst not have 
known anything about it!” The shrewd old | 
Quaker was right, and the gold was restored | 
with interest. i 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE.—The real vice of | 
the present drinking trade in England is that it | 
allows the great brewers a practical monopoly 
of most of the drinking houses, and encourages | 
the immediate source of drunkenness, the sale | 
of adulterated and poisonous beverages. The 
Legislature will be much better employed in 
seeing that the popular drinks are wholesome 
and unvitiated than in attempting to run counter 
to the natural instincts, and to coerce the natural 
liberty, of the subject.—Saturday Review. 




















VELOCIPEDES!! | 
ANDREW MUIR’S | 


ADJUSTABLE 


Special terms to Clubs, Schools, Regiments, Gymnasiums, &c. 


FRENCH 


To suit riders of various heights, with Anti-Friction Bearings, made of the best forged irun and steel finely wrought and tempered, combining | 
ELEGANCE, SAFETY, EASE, and DURABILITY. Warranted. A large room to give lessons to purchasers and for trial. 
Merchants, Shippers, and the trade liberally dealt with. Agents wanted | 


PATENT 


in every town. 


TWO-WHEEL VELOCIPEDES, 


| 


| 


The VELOCIPEDE: How to Learn and Use it, with Illustrations, Prices, Sc. Price6d.; by post, seven stamps. 





ANDREW MUIR, Engineer, Victoria Bridge Works, 


SALFORD, MANCHESTER. Three Minutes’ Walk from the Royal Exchange. 








ANDREW GIBB & CO. 


59, 61, 63, and 65, DEANSGATE, 


Are NOW SHOWING their New Purchases of SPRING GOODS, 


Which have been carefully selected from the best Manufacturers in France, England, and Scotland. 


ANDREW GIBB & GO. 





|| 





Have been appointed AGENTS for Lancashire for the | 


“mxPRESS” 


The latest Invention. and decidedly the best in the trade. A really well-made and thoroughly-reliable Sewing Machine, 
Silent, and Effective. Will hem, fell, gather, braid, bind, quilt, tuck, sew from the finest linen to the very stoutest cloth, anc 
work for a family. Price, including Hemmer, Braider, complete Set of 


£4. 48. Table and Stand, with Treadle complete, 25s. extra. 


ANDREW GIBB & CO., Silk Mercers and General Drapers, 59, 61, 63, and eb, Deansgate _ 


Tools, six extra Needles, two Spoolers, and Portable Box wi 


SHWING MACHINE, 


Simple, Swilt, | 
1 do the entre | 
th handle, 
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R. H. GIBSON, 


COMPLETE 


HOUSEH FKFURNISHER, 
90 TO 96, STRETFORD ROAD, AND 78, OLDHAM-ST, 


























CAN YOU SWIM? 
Go to POULTON, Leaf-street Baths. 


|_Established 1858, All kinds of Swimming taught. ° 


NO! 


First-class BOWL of OX TAIL, 4d. 


109, OLDHAM STREET. 








HATS! 


men's Straws, § 
other Hats for t 


HATS! HATS! 


W. OLLERENSHAW, 
37, OXFORD STREET, 
CHORLTON-UPON-MEDLOCK, 


Is now showin a large and well-selected stock of Gentle- 
ilk, Soft and Hard Felts, Paramatta, and 
his Season. 


WHERE can I geta first-class DINNER ? 


109, OLDHAM STREET, 





HERE canI get a first-class TEA ? 
109, OLDHAM STREET. 





HERE can I get a Tender CHOP 
and STEAK ?—109, OLDHAM STREET. 
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VELOCIPEDES! 


HE new French and American Two- 
wheeled VELOCIP 


ta the hour ; light and easy. Can be had at 


ARCHER & Co.'s Iron and Wire Works, 


e8-st., near Trinity Church, Salford. 


A Large Room for practising, 
purchasers, 


EDE, warranted to go 15 miles 


Instructions given to 


ICE, ICE, ICE. 


Families can be supplied at the rate of 6s. per cwt. 
Small quantities, 1d. per |b., at 


T. MUIRHEAD’S, Wenham Lake Ice Stores, 
30, VICTORIA STREET. 








VELOCIPEDES 
Of the BEST "MATERIAL and LATEST DESIGNS, 
With a‘Large Room for Practice, at 





KERSHAW’S, Store Street, Ancoats, 


+ pigielacaaiaas ashen TURKISH BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 
ONSTANTINE’S RUSSIAN BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 
oo STANTINE’S VAPOUR BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds, 
23, OXFORD STREET, ST. PETER’S. 





























The Public may always depend on getting 


GOOD TEA, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


At our TEA ESTABLISHMENTS, at the 
CORNER OF OLDHAM STREET & SWAN STREET, 
53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 


AS UNDER :— 
Our Tea at as. per lb. is giving great satisfaction. 
The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 

The Popular Tea for heavy consumption is the one at 3s. 
Those ‘Teas at 3s. 4d, and 3s, 6d. are very fine flavoured. 
Our Best Black ‘Tea at 4s. is specially selected for 
___ our trade, 

WM. SATTERTHWAITE, 
TEA MEROHANT. 



































FRESH ARRIVALS OF TEA MERCHANT 
CHOICEST THEA, J. F. MART, Opposite the TOWN HALL, SALFORD 
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| YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. ESTABLISHED 1833, 
Established 1824. HARGRA V BSB 


| JOHN NELSON, 61, Piccadilly, TOBACCO AND CIGAR 


AGENT. MANUFACTORY, 


BUSS, IRONMONGER, a4, GCA ae 


VICTORIA STREET, 


2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, MASON STREET, 
Five Doors from the Cathedral. 


MANCHESTER. 
TABLE KNIVES and FORKS. trom 7,6 doz. 


TABL®_ KNIVES, Ivory Handles, 12/6 to 


it 
«| 
| 





, STRETFORD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER 
.8s. 6d. 

ae 6!hCUC 


2:00 0040 06) 6b e's:s.0.a'e sab cL, 


“HARGRAVES’ 
SMOKING MIXTURE, 
33s. dozen. 
PLATED FORKS, 178, to 42a. doz. 


In 1 and 2 ounce Packets. 
All Tobaccos (including Irish Roll 
TEA SPOONS, 8s. to 20s. doz. os d free from Adu Cs 
,, USEFUL PRESENTS. 


genuine, and free Srom Adulteration, 
FENDERS, DISH COVERS 


FIRB IRONS, TKA SERVICES. 
TRAYS. CRUETS. 

| An excellent Selection of SILVER PLATED 
GOODS. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


THE “ALBERT,” 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 


Will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Cord, Frill, Braid, 
and Embroider in a variety of Colours, and is 
the CHEAPEST MACHINE in the Market. 


MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS: 
PARK-ST., near DUCIE BRIDGE, 


MANCHESTER. 
WM. CARVER, Proprietor. 


Every kind of Machines, made and on hand, for 
Manufacturing purposes. 


DESCRIPT:VE CATALOGUES POST FREE, 








{ And 266 





.4s. lld. to 5s. 6d. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Boots from 2s. 


SMOCO3S ASTIUINYg MOAT 





...from 4s. 11d. to 7s. 6d. 











SO .<SAEIwd so 


Gent.’s Cricketing Boots and Shoes at all prices. 
a3 3Vv 
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THE STRONGEST MAN in the WORLD 
CANNOT BREAK THE 


EVERLASTING 


Porpoise-skin Boot Laces, 


MADE BY 
GILL & Co., 12, Brewer-st., Golden-sq., London, W. 
Price 1s. per pair; by post 14 stamps; 6 pairs for 5s, 


FRENCH DUBBING. 


TH 1S Invaluable Composition posses- 

ses the properties of preserving Leather, rendering 
it supple and waterproof. It is identically the same Dub- 
bing as that used by the best curriers in Millau (Aveyron), 
BOOTS, SHOES, and HARNESS are a 
benefitted by its application.— Sold Wholesale and R 
by W. GILL & CO., Curriers and Leather Sellers, Lon- 
don. —Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per can, or 60s, per 
cwt. in casks. 
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W°LESALE WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANTS. 
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ACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. THEY WILL 
HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, 





THE 


Globe Parcel Express, 


127a, MARKET STREET. 


PARCELS & PACKAGES FORWARDED 
DAILY to ALL PARTS of ENGLAND, ; 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, i; 
AND THE - ; 

CONTINENT. OF. EUROPE. 
5 anc SELS forwarded per Mail and | 
nent eare Vessels to India, China, i | 


tralia, United States, and all other part 
the World. 


BREAK YOUR MEERSCHa) i 


Model Boot 


The Model Boot..... 


A Choice Selection of Ladies’ French Kid Boots from 6s. 11d. 


THE 
An immense variety of Ladies’ and Children’s Sea-side Boots just arrived. 


J. 
ee 
‘doug youwsg sop x 


LOCK-STITCH 


The 


>a 





PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


19 & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET, Corner of DEANSGATE 
Side.. 
Side 


3 
“FLORENCE” 
1c 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES. 
And have many advantages possessed by no other Machines, 
including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends 
of seams without removing the work from the Machine. 


GATHER, and SEW ON A BAND at the same time. 
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Ladies’ Elast 





\a 
_WITHECOMB SPATENT AN 
€@ Screw Pipe Banoe 
i | tt OhNia 25° 
i \ hiANC 
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The Largest and Cheapest Stock of Ladies’, Gent.’s, and Children’s BOOTS in town, at the 


CITY BOOT HALL, Ogden’s Buildings, 132, Deansgate, 


iVE/ MANcuester: Printed and Published by the Prepaett 
29 MA ob 9 Joun Georcu KersHaw, at 37, Oxfords a 
rish of Manchester, and of 1, Stanley e" 
ao Lane West, in the of Manchester 
Saturday, May agth, 1869. 


Gent.’s Elastic 


PENDLETON. 





p 


BROAD STREET 














Bilis Se 
J. EB, HAY DOCK, warches, Gold Chains, be istiecny,22, Albion-st., Gaythor 
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